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Opera in San Francisco 


By Ceci, SMITH 


HE cost of opera being what it 
T's today, the San Francisco 

Opera Association could afford 
no new productions in this year’s 
five-week season in the War Memo- 
rial Opera House, from Sept. 19 to 
Oct. 21. But Gaetano Merola, the 
general director of the company, kept 
interest high by selecting a repertoire 
in which such relatively infrequently 
performed masterpieces as Der Ros- 
enkavalier, Boris Godounoff, Parsifal, 
Fidelio, and La Forza del Destino 
figured quite as prominently as the 
hardy perennials—La Traviata, La 
Boheme, Madama Butterfly, and Car- 
men. He introduced two European 
singers—Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and 
Anna-Lisa Bjoerling—to the Ameri- 
can operatic stage. He invited three 
prominent prima donnas to sing roles 
they had never undertaken before. 
Lily Pons appeared as Violetta in La 
Traviata, Dorothy Kirsten sang the 
title role of Tosca, and Astrid Var- 
nay sang Leonore in Fidelio. 

The debut of Mr. Rossi-Lemeni as 
Boris Godounoff, on Oct. 2, pro- 
yided the climax of the mid-season 
period. The 33-year-old Italian-Rus- 
sian bass had become something of a 
legend, and his first operatic appear- 
ance in this country was anticipated 
with great curiosity and keen interest. 
In 1947 he came to Chicago to take 
part in an opera season projected by 
Ottavio Scotto. For want of funds, 
the enterprise was abandoned before 
a single performance was given. 
Along with two dozen of his strand- 
ed European associates, all of whom 
needed money for return passage, Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni sang in an _ operatic 
concert in the Civic Opera House in 
Chicago. Those who heard him on 
that occasion singled him out as an 
artist of exceptional gifts and promise. 

Since then his fame has grown 
rapidly in Italy. His rise has coin- 
cided with that of the Bulgarian bass 
Boris Christoff (who was kept away 
from the Metropolitan last year by 
the immigration authorities). Since 
both are interpreters of the title role 
of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, 
this opera has suddenly become a 
best-seller in Italy, as the two basses 
vie for public approval in it. When 
I was in Italy last May I talked of 
these two singers with at least a 
dozen informed listeners, and found 
the operatic camp about evenly di- 
vided between Christoff and Rossi- 
Lemeni adherents. But there was 
universal agreement upon the excep- 
tional endowment of both basses. 


THANKS to the supernal delibera- 

tion with which the United States 
government continues to review the 
Christoff case, Mr. Rossi-Lemeni was 
the first to make his way to the North 
American operatic stage. Few sing- 
ers in recent years—perhaps only 
Ljuba_ Welitch—have introduced 

selves to an American audience 
Whose expectations were so hgh. If 
Mr. Rossi-Lemeni h-d been no more 
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than a competent performer he might 
have suffered the mortifying failure 
that sometimes strikes down deserving 
newcomers about whom advance re- 
ports have been overenthusiastic. 

But from his first appearance, in the 
coronation scene, Mr. Rossi-Lemeni 
commanded the situation. His sheer 
physique was impressive—he is six 
feet two, and sturdily muscular in 
build—and he carried himself natur- 
ally and well, and refrained from 
excessive movement and demonstra- 
tion. His voice sounded now Russian, 
now Italian in timbre; it was com- 
pletely satisfying in volume, and he 
revealed exceptional control of its 
volume and coloration. He was not 
an imitation Chaliapin, but he pos- 
sessed Chaliapin’s ability to persuade 
the audience that he was_ indistin- 
guishable from the character he was 
portraying. 

Mr. Rossi-Lemeni conceived the 
part of Boris in broad strokes and 
long lines. Commanding his vocal 
and histrionic resources skillfully, he 
built with mounting intensity the three 
scenes in which Boris appears. In 
Chaliapin’s performance, the second 
scene, in which the czar is the prey 
of hallucinations, provided the peak 
of excitement, as he hurled furniture 
at an imaginary adversary. In the 
death scene Chaliapin made his effect 
through underplaying, and he seemed 
to waste away, moment by moment, 





- Left: Lily Pons in La Traviata. 


like a light that grows dimmer and 
dimmer until it finally goes out. 

Mr. Rossi-Lemeni, on the other 
hand, played the hallucination scene 
with more reserve, resisting all temp- 
tation to fling the properties about, 
and seeking to project more of the in- 
ward struggle of the czar’s guilty 
soul and less of his outward misbe- 
havior. The death scene he portrayed 
more broadly than Chaliapin, and his 
breath-taking corkscrew fall from his 
raised throne seemed a logical moment 
of final climax in a performance that 
had been steadily growing toward it 
I can see persuasive arguments in 
favor of both Chaliapin’s and Mr 
Rossi-Lemeni’s ways of shaping the 
dynamics of the role, and without 
watching the newer version several 
more times I should not like to have 
to express an opinion as to which 
is better. But the significant thing 
about Mr. Rossi-Lemeni’s Boris is 
that it warrants discussion on the 
plane of Chaliapin’s. Certainly every 
other Boris we have seen in this coun- 
try since Chaliapin’s retirement a 
generation ago has been dwarfed by 
the magnitude and scope the great 
Russian gave the role. 

Mr. Rossi-Lemeni, then, is an im- 
portant singing actor, an _ operatic 
personality of grand dimensions. If 
his performance did not attain the 
ultimate subtlety at every point, it 
had no false touches, and it was al- 


ways dominating and absorbing. At 
43, in all probability, he will have 
more skill in playing scenes down 
as well as up; but at his present 
stage (he has been singing in opera 
only eight years) he is wise to capi- 
talize upon the strong, extraverted 
aspects of his personality, about 
which he obviously feels secure 


Q OME hint of the added richness 
a greater sense of restraint may 
ultimately bring to Mr. Rossi-L« 

meni’s artistry was given by his per 
formance as the Abbott in Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino, in the repeti 
tion on Oct. 4, when he took over the 
part from Nicola Moscona. He pro- 
jected the quiet dignity of the role 
believably, and showed at all times 
an actor’s awareness of the values of 
the words. Employing a more exclu 
sively Italianate vocal production 
than in Boris, he sang with excellent 
legato and discriminating phrasing 
He also proved, however, that he is 
more a bass-baritone or basso can 
tante than a true bass, for low F car 
scarcely be said to exist in his voice, 
and G is not an easy or effective note 
for him. The range and placement of 
his voice indicates that he is a Mefis 
tofele, a Mephistophélés, a Philip II, 
rather than a Ferrando or a Sparafu 
cile. He is even venturing to learn 
the baritone role of Scarpia, which 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Right: Nicola Rossi-Lemeni with Yvonne Chauveau in Boris Godounoff 
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pend manufacture of its color tele- N 
vision system—the only one which 4 . 
had — a license om the Fed- New Tax Bill Aids QO : 
eral Communications Commission. 
MM t hit A CBS complied at once, and, according Op era and Symp hony ll 
, e ropo itan nnounces to Frank Stanton, president, added HE new federal tax bill, duction 
that it would cease color broadcasting, signed by President Truman vi 
since there are not enough sets in use on Oct. 20, grants exemption Sedjoct 
‘ e to justify further transmission. Short- from the twenty per cent federal his cra! 
Fall Roster and Repertoire age of critical materials was given as admissions tax to non-profit sym- 1931, : 
the reason for the move. The series phony concerts and opera perform- pulse, 
of alternate Sunday productions was ances receiving substantial support ; amati 
y? _ — called es Best. from voluntary contributions. opera. 
i , , Another new stage director, Alfred though this constituted no part of ins 2 
iy By Quanreancs sanen Lunt, well elt gad an actor, will the Metropolitan’s own plans for ic 2 
ol IXTEEN new singers, six of have charge of the new English pro- eventual television production, ac- to tran: 
an: S them Americans, will join the duction of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, cording to John Gutman, Mr. Bing’s and Vienna, and sang last summer at action i 
acy Metropolitan Opera Company which Fritz Stiedry will conduct and rtistic assistant, it would have rep- Bayreuth. She is scheduled to sing Alex 
s this season, according to an announce- for which Mr. Gerard will be the de- TeSented a valuable opportunity for Clytemnestra in Elektra. Miss Weg- er, has 
' ment made instead of the usual press signer. experimenting with operatic design, ner has sung leading roles in Cologne, tains t 
conference by Rudolf Bing, general The new production of Verdi's CoStuming, lighting, acting and per- Hamburg, Paris, and Edinburgh, and the ple 
manager. The company roster lists Rigoletto will be designed by Eugene sonnel. The opera's television plans appeared at La Scala in Wagner's of liter 
87 singers, with seventeen from last Berman, who is new to the Metro- have not otherwise matured, although Ring. She is to sing mainly German tunities 
year’s roster not retained. The Euro-  politan, staged by Herbert Graf, and Mr. Bing expressed confidence that roles, including Eva in Die Meister- is a Sis 
pean newcomers include six from conducted by Alberto Erede. materialization was in the near fu- singer. : : that th 
: Austria or Germany, three from Italy, The cast for the opening-night per- ture. ; ia _Mr. Hopf made his debut in Mu- effects 
sf and one from Hungary. Among the formance of Verdi’s Aida, the fourth In the meantime, televising of the ich in 1938 and has been heard in singing 
at Americans, three have gained their new production, on Nov. 13, includes opening performance was abandoned, Augsburg, Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, Patr 
ee operatic experience primarily in Eu- Zinka Milanov, as Aida; Elena Niko- ‘t Was announced. This practice of and London. He appeared as Walther but wi 
ae rope — Nell Rankin and Mildred laidi, as Amneris; Mr. Del Monaco, training the cameras on the stage in Die Meistersinger at Bayreuth last Compa 
a Miller, mezzo-sopranos, and George as Radames; Mr. London, in his de- while an opera is in progress had summer, and will sing the same role the ro 
ag London, baritone. The other three are but, as Amonasro; Jerome Hines, as been pursued for three years over the here. Mr. Dermota has sung with the posses: 
a Brenda Lewis, soprano, who has sung Ramfis; Lubomir Vichegonov, as the American Broadcasting Company’s Vienna Staatsoper for a number of who ¢ 
y: with the New York City Opera and is King of Egypt; Lucine Amara, as the television network. Prohibitive cost years and has appeared at the Teatro displa} 
{ i. now on tour with the Metropolitan’s Priestess; and Thomas Hayward, as the sponsor—the expense of a tele- Colén in Buenos Aires for two Sea- ality a 
os Fledermaus company; Norman Scott, the Messenger. Scenery and costumes Vision production of this year’s Aida sons. He will come to the Metropoli- forma 
sag New York City Opera bass, who will are designed by Rolf Gerard; Fausto WS said to be estimated at $80,000— tan in March to sing David in Die Consu 
¥ divide his season between the two Cleva will conduct, and Margaret *& at least a contributing reason. The Meistersinger. Mr. Pernerstorfer has With 
f companies; and Algerd Brazis, Chi- Webster will be stage director. Texas Company, which has paid the sung in Zurich for three seasons, and sing, : 
A. cago baritone. The complete repertoire for 1951- television bills for the past three years in Milan, Turin, Bologna, and Genoa. cating, 
a The Europeans include Hilde 52 is as follows: Bizet’s Carmen; *$ well as the costs of the Saturday Heard as Figaro in Le Nozze di flectio: 
Bi Gueden, soprano, of the Vienna Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor; afternoon broadcasts over the ABC Figaro at Glyndebourne last summer, struge 
HY. Staatsoper; Elisabeth Hoengen, mez- Gluck’s Alcestis (in a new English network, will continue to sponsor the he is to sing the same role here. Rob 
e zo-soprano, from Berlin and Vienna; version); Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci; radio broadcasts. The first will not = Mr. Capecchi first attracted atten- Chanr 
a) Walburga Wegner, soprano, from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana; take 4 — ee the tion when he sang the title role of his lif 
ais Cologue; Hans Hopf and Anton Der- Massenet’s Manon; Mozart’s Cosi Fan Opera will be Verdi's La Traviata. Don Giovanni at the Aix-en-Provence the K 
od mota, tenors, of the Vienna Staats- Tutte (in English), and Le Nozze di There will be two new premiere Festival. Mr. Prandelli is a leading would 
Fy oper; Alois Pernerstorfer, bass, of the Figaro; Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi (in danseuses in the company—Janet Col- tenor at La Scala and other Italian had t 
ns Vienna Staatsoper; Renato Capecchi, the English version used by NBC-TV a. who a hoy first Negro artist to opera houses. After singing with the score, 
a” Italian baritone; Giacinto Prandelli, last year), La Bohéme, and Madama M ieee y the Metropolitan, and San Francisco opera last fall, Mr. Del not w 
F tenor, of La Scala in Milan; Gabor Butterfly; Johann Strauss’s Fleder- aria Karnilova, a former member Monaco made a single guest appear- the cl 
i Carelli, Hungarian tenor, who has maus (in English); Richard Strauss’s of Ballet Theatre. Miss Collins has ance as Des Grieux in Manon Lescaut ing ai 
been in America for ten years; and Elektra and Salome; Verdi’s Aida, appeared in recital and danced last at the Metropolitan on Nov. 27, 1950. binati 
Mario del Monaco, tenor, of La Scala Don Carlo, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, pene in the Cole Porter musical He has sung at La Scala, the San intelle 
in Milan. Otello, and Rigoletto; and Wagner’s Karnils Out of This World. Miss Carlo Theatre in Naples, in South To 
As previously announced, four Die Meistersinger, Gotterdammerung, ngewe danced in the revue Call America, and in Mexico. Mr. Carelli role c 
operas will be given new productions. and Parsifal. ¢ Mister was heard as Dr. Caius in Arturo ate F 
Bizet’s Carmen will be staged by The shelving of color television, Toscanini’s broadcast of Verdi's Fal- vocal 
Tyrone Guthrie, well known in Eng- both the manufacturing of sets and OF the new singers, Miss Gueden Staff, has been soloist with the Minne- Harr 
made her debut in Zurich in 1939, Polis, Dallas, and Chicago Sym- 


land as a diréctor of plays, notably ae rage broadcasting, nipped in the ; } ) 
for the Old Vic. He has also staged ud a venture which was to have en- and has sung at the Vienna Staats. Phonies, and has appeared in various 
several operas, including Peter Grimes listed the Metropolitan as producer oper, La Scala, Covent Garden, Pera productions in this country. 
and La Traviata, at Covent Garden, of the second act of Fledermaus on Munich, and in festivals at Salzburg. Miss Miller, born in Cleveland and 
and Carmen, Falstaff, and The Barber video. The announcement of the proj- Florence, Glyndebourne, and Edin- trained in New England, became the 
of Seville, at Sadler’s Wells. In 1946, ect, for which eight other producers burgh. She is to sing Gilda in the only American member of the Stutt- 
he staged Andreieff’s He Who Gets had been engaged by Columbia Broad- _ Rigoletto revival, Rosalinda in Fleder- $4tt Opera in 1949, and last summer 
Slapped, for the Theatre Guild, in casting System’s color television de- maus, Susanna in Le Nozze di Figaro, ‘%@"8 Preziosilla in Verdi’s La Forza 
New York. Fritz Reiner will conduct partment, was made on Oct. 17, and and possibly Eva in Die Meistersinger. ‘¢! Destino with _the Glyndebourne 
and Rolf Gerard will design the pro- two days later, Charles E. Wilson, Miss Hoengen has appeared in ‘™pany at the Edinburgh Festival. 
duction. Defense Mobilizer, asked CBS to sus- Munich, Berlin, Salzburg, Dresdex, (Continued on page 27) 
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By Ropert SABin 


Opera Company gave the world 
premiere of David Tamkin’s 

ra, The Dybbuk, based on the 
famous play by S. Ansky. The pro- 
duction was handsome; the perform- 
ance vital; the music colorless and 
mediocre. Tamkin obviously knows 
his craft, but this score, composed in 
1931, seems to lack the creative im- 
, the lyric inspiration, and the 
dramatic power to make a convincing 
opera. The play, in operatic form, re- 
mains a superb piece of theatre; the 


ex Oct. 4, the New York City 








music adds little or nothing, and fails 
to transmute the urgency of the stage 
action into musical terms. 

Alex Tamkin, the composer’s broth- 
er, has fashioned a libretto that re- 
tains the excitement and flavor of 
the play, although it is no triumph 
of literary skill. It offers great oppor- 
tunities to the leading characters. It 
is a significant comment on the music 
that the artists obtained most of their 
effects through acting rather than 


$in; . 

Patricia Neway, who made her de- 
put with the New York City Opera 
Company at this performance, had 
the role of Leah, the girl who is 
possessed by the spirit of the man 
who died for his love of her. She 
displayed in it the magnetic person- 
ality and intensity that made her per- 
formance as Magda Sorel in The 
Consul an unforgettable experience. 
With almost nothing interesting to 
sing, she still succeeded in communi- 
cating, through movement, vocal in- 
flection, and facial expression, the 
struggles of a tortured soul. 

Robert Rounseville sang the role of 
Channon, the young student who loses 
his life in trying to use the power of 
the Kabala to win the wealth that 
would enable him to marry Leah. He 
had the best vocal passages of the 
score, and he made the most of them, 
not without a touch of strain towards 
the close. His Channon was a touch- 
ing and convincing figure in its com- 
bination of gentleness, humility, and 
intellectual daring. 

To Mack Harrell, who took the 
tole of the venerable and compassion- 
ate Rabbi Azrael, must go the chief 
vocal honors of the evening. Mr. 
Harrell’s singing was consistently 


Tamkin’s The Dybbuk 


Given its World Pirciatare 


beautiful in tone and phrase, as well 
as dramatically sensitive. Nor could 
it be said that the part was easy, for 
the composer has not been kind to his 
singers by giving them effective pas- 
sages in the most comfortable range. 

No sooner does Tamkin begin to 
develop an interesting vocal line than 
he breaks it off; his sense of melody 
and of thematic development seems 
weak; he appears to be preoccupied 
with the orchestral fabric. This score 
falls between two schools. It has 
neither the straightforward lyricism 
and traditional forms of Italian opera 
nor the endless, interwoven texture of 
voices and orchestra consummated by 
Wagner and Richard Strauss. Yet 
it makes gestures in both directions. 

Two other singers besides Miss 
Neway made their New York Opera 
debuts at this performance. They 
were Eunice Alberts and Armand 
Harkless. As the Elderly Woman, 
who rushes into the synagogue to 
pray hysterically for the preservation 
of her dying daughter, Miss Alberts 
gave a creditable if vocally unsteady 
performance. Mr. Harkless, on the 
other hand, did nothing with the part 
of Menashe, the shy young bride- 
groom chosen by Sender, Leah’s 
wealthy father. His acting was as 
feeble as his singing. 

There are no less than 27 principals 
in the cast of The Dybbuk. Five of 
the artists doubled in lesser roles; 
Emile Renan, as Meyer and the Third 
Chassid; Arthur Newman, as Chen- 
noch and Michoel; Nathaniel Sprin- 
zena, as the First Batlon (a profes- 
sional prayer-man) and the First 
Chassid; Michael Pollock, as the 
Third Batlon and a Wedding Guest; 
and Luigi Vellucci, as Rabbi Mendel 
and the Second Chassid. The role of 
Chennoch, used as a foil to that of 
Channon, difficult in the play, is even 
more difficult in Tamkin’s musical 
setting because of the mixture of song 
and speech, with awkward and un- 
convincing transitions. Mr. New- 
man’s principal trouble seemed to be 
with his dramatic diction. His speech 
was neither entirely colloquial nor en- 
tirely stylized, and he was obvious'y 
in need of coaching. His singing had 
no scope, largely because the score 
gave him nothing to work with but a 
few scrappy phrases. 

The other artists were similarly 
handicapped, but worked manfully to 
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B. F. Dolbin 


Joseph Rosenstock, conductor; Sophie Maslow, choregrapher; Irving 
Pichel, director; and David Tamkin, composer, sketched during rehearsal 





Mancuso—Cosmo-Sileo 


A crowd of beggars besieges the bride, Leah (Patricia Neway), in Act II 
of Tamkin's The Dybbuk, given its premiere by the New York City Opera 


create positive dramatic characters. 
Carlton Gauld was a striking figure 
as Sender. Lawrence Winters invest- 
ed the role of The Messenger with 
mysterious solemnity and compassion. 
As Frade, Frances Bible made the 
most of a bit part. 

Since The Dybbuk is a huge canvas 
of folk life, and is also a dance-play, 
the direction is all-important. Each 
of the myriad figures must fit into 
the stage pattern, and the movement 
must be carefully fused with the other 
action. The New York City Opera 
chose Irving Pichel, who has had a 
long career on the stage and in motion 
pictures both as actor and as direc- 
tor. Mr. Pichel acted the role of 
Rabbi Azrael in a production of The 
Dybbuk staged in San Francisco by 
Nahum Zemach, who directed the 
original production of the play by 
the celebrated Habima Theatre of 
Moscow. It was this American pro- 
duction that inspired Tamkin to com- 
pose his opera. 

As a whole, the stage direction was 
admirable, but the handling of the 
second of the three acts, which in- 
cludes the beggar’s feast on Leah’s 
wedding day, puzzled me. The whole 
act was treated in lugubrious style, 
as a sort of “gay, ghastly holiday.” 
Tamkin’s music was unrelievedly 
gloomy throughout most of the act. 
Now it is true that the beggars are 
symbolical figures and that the feast 
has a tragic outcome. But the guests 
who come to eat and drink and cele- 
brate the wedding are not aware of 
this. If they caroused joyfully, the 
contrast between their carefree merri- 
ment and the looming catastrophe 
could be dramatically overpowering. 
As it is, the whole act is in dreary 
monotone. 

Sophie Maslow, whose modern- 
dance work The Village I Knew, 
based on the Sholem Aleichem stories, 
is a splendid evocation of Jewish folk 
life, was an ideal choice to choreo- 
graph the production. Both the mim- 
ing of Rabbi Schmelke and the Poor 
Man and the Rich Man in Act I and 
the beggars’ dances in Act II were 
stylistically apt and dramatically ef- 
fective. I would have preferred, how- 
ever, a sharper division between the 
dance episodes and naturalistic action 
in the second act. The dancers dis- 
tracted attention from Leah while she 
was singing in the episode after the 
stage is cleared of the throng of beg- 
gars. Joseph Gifford, John Fealy, and 
Donald McKayle mimed the three 
figures in Act I, and also danced in 
Act II. The other dancers also de- 
serve praise for their performances. 
They were Dorothy Berea, Kathleen 
Clark, Bodil Genkel, Ruth Harrison, 
Billie Kirpich, Muriel Manning, An- 
neliese Widman, Elfrida Ziegler, Jer- 








ry Decker, Frank Lemon, James 
Smith, and David Wood. 

Mstislav Doboujinsky’s scenery was ° 
appropriate; especially good was the 
interior of the synagogue in Act I, 
adorned with pieces lent by the Jew- 
ish Museum of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary of America. As a col- 
laborator of Stanislavsky in the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, Mr. Doboujinsky 
was especially equipped to freat the 
scenic problems of the play. Ruth 
Morley’s costumes were also imagin- 
atively designed. 

Joseph Rosenstock conducted the 
score with unflagging vitality and no- 
table care for detail. He let the or- 
chestra drown out the choral pas- 
sages at times, but they were heavily 
orchestrated and musically common- 
place in any case. 

Tamkin’s opera has had a check- 
ered history. The work was given 
some years ago in concert form in 
Portland, Oregon, where the com- 
poser was born. Earlier it had been 
sponsored by the late Artur Bodan- 
zky when he was a conductor at the 
Metropolitan, and there was talk of 
its being produced there, but Bodan- 
zky died before any definite steps 
had been taken. Furthermore, there 
were rival operas on the same sub- 
ject. Ernst Gross’s opera, The Dyb- 
buk, was produced at the Vienna 
Staatsoper ; Lodovico Rocca’s Il Dyb- 
buk had its premiere at La Scala in 
Milan on March 24, 1934, and was 
later given in Detroit and Chicago; 
and another operatic version of the 
play was composed by Dimitri Tiom- 
kin, who not only has a name resem- 
bling Tamkin’s but also composes for 
motion pictures. (Tamkin is musical 
director for Universal Pictures). 

Even though this opera is an un- 
distinguished work, honor should go 
to the New York City Opera Com- 
pany for producing it with care and 
devotion. The audience appeared to 
enjoy the performance heartily, and 
it was g to hear an American 
opera (even a poor one) in a per- 
formance that had so many fine ele- 
ments. 


(Other New York City Opera 
Reviews on Page 23) 


Shostakovich Work 


Given First Performance 


Moscow. — Dimitri Shostakovich’s 
newest work, Ten Poems, was given 
its premiere in the Grand Hall of the 
Moscow Conservatory on Oct. 10. 
The work, with texts based on Walt 
Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, is 
written for mixed chorus, children’s 
chorus, and orchestra. 























































































By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


MONG the composers who are 
now active in New York, Stefan 


Wolpe occupies a special place. 
Even though he has an impressive 
number of works to his credit and 
has attained considerable renown as 
a teacher of composition, perform- 
ances of his works have until now 
been extremely infrequent. The per- 
formances on Nov. 1 and 2 by Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos and the P hilharmonic- 
Symphony of Wolpe’s First Suite 
from the ballet The Man _ from 
Midian therefore constitutes a major 
event in the composer’s American ca- 
reer. 

Stefan Wolpe was born in Berlin 
in 1902. He began his musical studies 
at the age of fourteen with Alfred 
Richter, in theory, and Gottfried 
Galston, in piano. He subsequently 
enrolled in the Berlin Academy of 
Music and studied composition there 
with Paul Juon. In 1920 he met for 
the first time Ferruccio Busoni, who 
was to become a strong influence up- 
on his creative development. From 
1923 on he was a close friend of 
Hermann Scherchen, who was at that 
time the activating force for a group 
of advanced composers. 

Throughout the following decade, 
Wolpe was extremely active as a 
composer, and his works were often 
performed in Berlin. Upon the rise 
of Hitler to power, he moved from 
Berlin to Vienna. Here he met Anton 
von Webern, with whom he had many 
fruitful discussions of the problems 
of composition. At the end of 1934 
he left Vienna to travel extensively 
in western Europe and to visit Pales- 
tine. After studying conducting with 
Mr. Scherchen in Brussels in 1935, 
he shifted his activities to Palestine, 
where he became professor of com- 
position in the conservatory in Jeru- 
salem. He came to the United States 
in 1939 and since then has become an 
American citizen. At the present 
time he is head of the composition 
department of the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy and Music Director of 
the Contemporary Music School, in 


New York. 


OLPE’S earliest important work 

is the setting of Five Hélderlin 
Songs for Voice and Piano, com- 
posed in 1924. The style of this work 
clearly anticipates the composer’s 
later developments. The expressive 
quality of the melodic ideas with their 
sharp contrasts of diatonicism and 


chromaticism, the harmonic relation- 
ships based on the intervallic struc- 
ture of the melodies, and the inner 
logic of the contrapuntal handling of 
the piano part already show the 
strength of Wolpe’s creative gifts. 

Thus, at the age of 22, Wolpe al- 
ready began to indicate the basic ele- 
ments of his music. Although in later 
years he assimilated all the important 
languages of the musical generation 
preceding his own—the twelve-tone 
technique of Schénberg, the melodic 
and harmonic processes of Bartok, 
and the rhythmic structures of Stra- 
vinsky—he has never adhered to any 
of these principles at the expense of 
the individual style he has found 
necessary for the expression of his 
musical ideas. The period during 
which Wolpe was concerned with the 
assimilation of contemporary styles 
lasted until 1936. During this period 
he worked in many fields of composi- 
tion. In the area of chamber music 
he wrote the Trio for Violin, Cello, 
and Piano (1925); Five Marches for 
Piano (1927) ; Music for Flute, Viola, 
and Cello (1927). In the realm of 
dramatic music, he participated in 
the jazz movement of the late twen- 
ties, along with Kurt Weill and 
Ernst Krenek, writing a one-act oper- 
atic satire, Zeus and Elide, to a text 
by Wickerhauser (1927); Strange 
Stories, a “dramatization of jokes,” 
in five scenes (1929); and a surrea- 
listic work entitled Opera Scene. In 
contrast to the rather superficial 
satiric trend, Wolpe expressed the so- 
cial unrest of postwar Germany in 
an oratorio, The Passion of Man 
(1931). 

One of the principal features of 
Wolpe’s evolution during these years 
was the attempt to simplify atonal 
language so as to be able to use it in 
popular songs and choruses. Indeed, 
the search for popular elements in 
music has always been a prominent 
feature of Wolpe’s individuality, much 
as it was with Bartok. Like Barték, 
he probes deeply into the sources of 
folk music and is not content merely 
to exploit superficial aspects of folk- 
lore. During his years in Germany, 
this preoccupation with the popular 
aspects of music also revealed a 
strong influence of Mahler. 

Equally important in Wolpe’s mu- 
sic—today, as during his Berlin years 
—is the importance he attaches to 
formal construction. Even in his dra- 
matic works clean-cut patterns of 
form are always plainly discernible. 
Zeus and Elide, for instance, is a 
continuous fabric of such dance forms 


STEFAN WOLPE 


Liberation from Enslavement 


of the Twelve-Tone System 


as the Charleston, 
Foxtrot, Blues, 


Tango, Boston, 


and Czardas. 


HEN Wolpe moved from Vienna 

to Jerusalem in 1934 he began 
a new phase of his artistic develop- 
ment, for he became acquainted with 
both Hebrew and Arab folk materials 
and began to incorporate them in his 
music. Before proceeding with his 
exploitation of folk materials of the 
Near East, however, Wolpe composed 
a masterly work that proved to be a 
milestone in his creative development 
—Studies on Basic Rows. The Stud- 
ies on Basic Rows consist of four 
pieces, first written for piano and 
later orchestrated. In the first two 
pieces the composer is concerned, in 
a simple and basic manner, with in- 
tervallic relationships implicit in the 
twelve-tone technique, and these two 
movements foreshadow many of his 
later findings in the realm of spatial 
relationships. The Passacaglia, large 
in conception, is built progressively on 
all the intervals from the minor sec- 
ond to the major seventh. The eleven 
counter-themes are similarly con- 
structed as a twelve-tone succession 
of each of the available intervals. In 
this strongly -built and extensive set 
of variations Wolpe, in one stroke 
of inspiration, sums up the harmonic 
and contrapuntal potentialities of 
atonality and the twelve-tone tech- 
nique. At the same time, the expres- 
sive urgency of the music liberates 
the composition from the enslavement 
of arbitrary rules of twelve-tone 
technique. The compositional process 
that is evident in the Passacaglia may 
be likened to that of the opening 
movement of Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony, in which Beethoven at a 
single stroke summed up the entire 
classical period and liberated himself 
from the expressive limitations in- 
herent in classical music. The last of 
the Studies on Basic Rows, the Pres- 
to Furioso, is a continuous expression 
of exuberance and joy, and may well 
express the composer’s jubilation over 
his discovery of the new expressive 
possibilities of the folk-lore of the 
Near East. 

In going beyond the surface aspects 
of Hebrew folk-lore and seeking out 
its very sources, Wolpe discovered 
a world of melodic expression marked 
by a rhythmic freedom unknown in 
western music. Even Stravinsky was 
concerned with concrete patterns of 
rhythms and meters to which he gave 
an autonomous function without re- 
lating them to the melodic or har- 
monic elements of his music. By as- 
similating the Near Eastern concep- 
tion of melody and rhythm as a sin- 
gle unified element and treating such 
melodic-rhythmic forms with personal 
harmonic and contrapuntal freedom, 
Wolpe arrived at a new conception of 
formal structure in which all the pri- 
mary elements are strongly inter- 
related. 

This new formulation may be seen 
in two works composed in 1936-1937— 
the settings of Twelve Palestinian 


Songs on Biblical texts and the Sona- 
ta for Oboe and Piano. In the songs 
Wolpe combines a Near Eastern 
melodic and rhythmic flow with great 
simplicity of harmonic treatment, 
achieving a tragic and almost primi- 
tive atmosphere, emploving either 
tonality or the focus of a central 
note as an organizing principle, 
Wolpe here adumbrates the principles 
of relationship in space upon which 
his later music came to be based, In 
the Sonata for Oboe and Piano, the 
character of the Eastern melodic and 
rhythmic freedom is combined with 
explorations in the realm of inter- 
vallic relationships. 

The remaining works composed by 
Wolpe before coming to the United 
States are a Concerto for Flute 
Clarinet, Bassoon, French Horn, 
Trumpet, Trombone, Violin, Cello, 
and Piano—a work that was started 
in 1934 and finished in 1937: Two 
Whitman Songs (1938) ; Two Epi- 
taphs for Mixed Chorus and Drums 
(1937); Two Psalms (1939) and an 
oratorio, Israel and his Land, for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. 


URING his years in Palestine, 

Wolpe freed himself from undue 
dependence on existing contemporary 
ways of organizing materials —the 
harmonic and contrapuntal formula- 
tions of Schonberg, the rhythmic 
formulas of Stravinsky, and the mel- 
odic formulas of Barték. By com- 
bining elements of the procedures 
of all three composers without giv- 
ing a predominant role to any, 
and by discovering new and logical 
potentialities in all of them, Wolpe 
created an individual and _ original 
language arising not from calculation 
but from the inner need of a new 
manner of expression. Composers if 
the previous generation who felt im- 
pelled to renew and invent materials 
moved from a romantic to a classical 
manner of expression. Wolpe, on the 
other hand, moved spontaneously 
from classicism to romanticism. 

Stefan Wolpe was the first com- 
poser to develop a newly organized 
harmonic system from the twelve-tone 
principles of Schénberg. He employs 
harmonic zones or regions that fe 
sult from each of the individual com 
trapuntal lines; the inner relation 
ship between the harmonic zones is 
established by what he calls spatial 
organization. The spatial conception 
in music is not new. It can be found 
in both Stravinsky and Schonberg 
works, but in the music of these com- 
posers the conception is entirely con- 
cerned with external relationships of 
sound while with Wolpe it is com 
trolled by the basic elements of mel- 
ody, rhythm, and harmony. 

In the field of rhythm, Stravinsky 
avoids staticism by regular motion, 
but Wolpe replaces regular motion 
by irregular motion. Thus melody 
and rhythm become a single integrat- 
ed element and flow with remarkable 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Rich and Varied Programs 


Mark Berlin Festival 


By H. H. StrUCKENSCHMIDT 


OR the first time since 1945 and 

for the first time at all to such 

an extent Berlin became a fes- 
tival city almost throughout Septem- 
ber. The programs could be compared 
with those of Salzburg or Edinburgh 
for richness and_ variety. Opera, 
drama, ballet, orchestral and chamber- 
music concerts, lectures, art exhibi- 
tions, even an automobile show were 
included in the festival. To assemble 
all of these undertakings in West 
Berlin and to maintain high standards 
in the face of the political isolation of 
the city was an executive accomplish- 
ment that deserves the highest praise. 
The government of West Berlin or- 
ganized the festival with the co-opera- 
tion of the three western allied oc- 
cupation forces, which helped import 
artists and also assisted financially to 
a generous extent. 

The festival opened on Sept. 5 
with a special performance in the 
newly restored Schiller-Theater. Wil- 
helm Furtwangler conducted Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, and Theo- 
dor Heuss, the Bundesprasident, made 
the inaugural address. Schiller’s Wil- 
helm Tell launched an ambitious 
series of dramatic productions, which 
included appearances of the Old Vic 
Company, the Comédie Francaise, 


Angna Enters’ Pantomime Theatre, 
and Judith Anderson in Medea, as 
well as Oklahoma!, with Celeste 


Holm, Patricia Johnson, Mary Marlo, 
Henry Austin, and Warren Schmoll. 
The principal burden of the opera 
performances fell upon the Stadtische 
Oper, augmented only by guest ap- 
pearances of the complete Hamburg 
Opera Company and several promi- 
nent artists from Paris and New 
York. On the third day of the festival 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul was 


given its Berlin premiere. It had a 
triumphant success. Adolph Rott 
staged the work with notable in- 





genuity and Arthur Rother conducted. 
The dramatically powerful libretto 
had special political and psychological 
overtones for Germany, as a reminder 
of the recent past, and it triumphed 
over the electrical musical score, 
which never achieved an independent 
function. Inge Borkh, the young dra- 


matic soprano who had great suc- 
cess in the Basel premiere of The 
Consul, gave the role of Magda Sorel 


vocal and dramatic conviction. 


N° greater contrast to the type of 
realistic opera represented by The 
Consul could be 
Francesco 


than G. 
Capricci di 


cone ey 
Malipiero’s I 


Callot. This work was composed in 
1941 and performed once in Rome 
during the war, yet it may be said to 


have had its rec al psoas in Berlin. 
It is an extreme case of the anti- 
illusionistic theatre, a carnival comedy 
of the most fantastic content, without 
any real action. The libretto is based 
on a story by the German romantic, 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, Princess Bram- 
billa, which the author conceived un- 
der the stimulus of a series of copper 
engravings by Jacques Callot. The 
che ge characters are a young actor, 
Giglio, who assumes the mask and at 
the same time the double identity of 
a prince, and a poor seamstress, who 
transforms herself into a princess. The 
couple, once in love with each other, 
find themselves separated in their new 
identities; they discover each other 
again on a higher plane of existence. 
Malipiero has made a mixture of bal- 
let, pantomime, and opera from this 
story, which had been used by Walter 
Braunfels for an opera as early as 
1908. Commedia dell’arte figures keep 
breaking into the action. An elegiac 
note dominates the score, which is full 
of little lyric beauties that usually 
wither or lose their bloom before they 
can be developed. The most striking 
passages are in the mask scenes, the 
prologue with piano concertante, and 
the little funeral march at 


A scene from 
Benjamin Brit- 
ten's The Beg- 


gar's Opera, as 
staged in Berlin 
by the Hamburg 
Opera Company 


Photos by Ruth Wilhelmi 


the close 


Jean Robert and 


Inga Weiss in 
the title roles 
of Boris Blach- 


er's Romeo and 
Juliet, at the 
Berlin Festival 


of the 
is consistently 
with some chromatic 
harmony is_ simple, 
touches of bitonality. The production 
was well designed by Max Henrich 
Fischer, and it was luxuriously staged 
by Emil Preetorius. Outstanding 
among the singers were Irma Beilke, 
as Giacinta, and Herbert Brauer, in 
the baritone role of Ciarlatano. Out- 
standing among the dancers were Er- 
win Bredow and Rainer Kochermann, 
as figures in the commedia dell’arte 
Arthur Rother conducted the stylis- 
tically difficult work with the neces- 
sary sense of its subdued colors and 
avoidance of climax. 

In the tiny Theatre de Tribiine 
(both maintained and patronized by 
young people), where Stravinskys’ 


penultimate scene. The melody 
simple and diatonic, 
elements; the 
with occasional 


Histoire du Soldat had more than 
fifty performances, there was a very 
interesting performance of Boris 
Blacher’s Romeo and Juliet. This 


work has been given in concert form 
in Berlin, and excerpts from it had 
been presented in a League of Com- 
posers concert in New York on April 
10, 1940. It was also produced in 
Salzburg in the Festival Theatre, 
which was much too large for it. This 
latest performance enjoyed an ap- 
propriate setting. In this theatre of 
simplifications, of tiny surfaces, with 
the orchestra and singers next to the 


stage, the spare, skeletal music car- 
ried new conviction. Walter Jockisch 
used a minimum of scenery and em- 


ployed spot lights to underline the 
Seameaie situations, which were pre- 
sented in pantomime by dancers, while 
the vocal parts were sung offstage. 
Mathieu Lange conducted the nine 
instrumentalists and eight singers with 
a calm hand that revealed wide ex- 
perience in contemporary styles of 
music. There were two young dancers 
on the stage; Inga Weiss (a pupil of 


Mary Wigman, who is now in Ber- 
lin) as Juliet, and Jean Robert as 
Romeo. Kate Kithl sang the transi- 


tional chansons, which introduced a 


superfluous jazz nuance. 


HE visiting Hamburg company 

gave The Beggar’s Opera in the 
new version by Benjamin Britten, 
which was new to Berlin. This score 
is a genuine little masterpiece, an en- 
chanting synthesis of baroque parody 
and a modern art of illustration. 
Even for those who love Kurt Weill’s 
and Bert Brecht’s much more inde- 


pendent Dreigroschenoper, Britten's 
modernization, which stems from an 
entirely different artistic viewpoint, 


retains its fascination. 

































The production was dominate 
the settings and costumes. The artis 


try of the stage designer, Josef Fen 
neker, and of the director, Gunter 
Rennert, blended perfectly They 


Hogarth with 


filling the 
whores, 


evoked the England of 
a minimum of scenery, 
stage with strollers, noisy 
colorful ragamuffins, and other fi; gures 
wearing unbelievable wigs. The hig 
point of the production was the meet 
ing of Macheath’s gang, whose mem 
bers sat around a table arguing drunk 
enly while the captain passes out pis 
tols to the accompaniment of a paro- 
distic march. 

The performance revealed a superl 
actor, Adolf Meyer-Bremen, in the 
double role of the commenting poct 
and of the jailkeeper Lockit. Two 
very good singers were Carla Splet- 
ter, as the temperamental Polly, and 
Anneliese Rothenberger, a_ vocally 
precise Lucy. The rehearsing of Brit 
ten’s twelve-piece orchestra was thor- 
oughly carried out by Hans Schmidt 
Isserstedt. He was sick at the time of 
the performance and was represented 
by Wilhelm Schleuning. The produ 
tion received a true ovation. 

Astrid Varnay was an 
honored guest in the roles of Isolde 
and the Walktire Briinnhilde. Both in 
voice and dramatic action she ap- 
proaches the modern “humanized” 


espe cially 


Wagnerian ideal. Especially impres 
sive were her flawless German and 
her understanding of the style 


Heinz Tietjen’s production and _ that 
of her excellent colleagues, Josef 
Herrmann, as Wotan, and Maria 
Miller, as Sieglinde. Ferenc Fricsay 


conducted with fiery temperament 
Even more notable was the success 
of Ljuba Welitsch as Salome. I heard 
her at the Metropolitan Opera in 
1949, but I found her performance at 
this festival even more powerful in 
its conveyance of the hysterical, per 
verted, and sexually pathological as 
pects of the character. Even the 
dance, although Miss Welitch is 
if anything less child-like in appear- 


ance than in 1949, was an artistic 
achievement of the highest rank. Her 
voice, on the other hand, seemed 
forced in several passages, and its 


richness in nuances of color concealed 
failings in pitch on the high tones 
Mr. Tietjen’s new production, with 
scenery by Mr. Fenneker, adapts itself 
to the neurotic style of Wilde and 
Strauss with notable virtuosity. 
George Sebastian, from Paris, con- 
ducted, and made the most of the 
ecstatic spirit of the opera. 
Much modern mus‘c_ has 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Chicago 


With Rafael Kubelik’s appearance 
on the stage of Orchestra Hall on 
Oct. 11 the Chicago Symphony be- 
gan its 6lst season. The conductor 
was welcomed with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, whose warmth might be in- 
terpreted as the audience’s approval of 
his leadership in the past year and as 
its faith in his ability to carry through 
his ambitious plans for his second 
season with the organization. 

Mr. Kubelik has made a number of 
changes in the orchestra personnel 
and seating to aid the fulfillment of 
these plans. While the new members 
were active during the Ravinia Fes- 
tival, their total effect could not be 
appraised in the outdoor pavilion. 
Heard now in its proper setting the 
orchestra sounded richer and more 
resonant than it had in many years. 
In the opening concert there was clar- 
ity of texture and precision of attack. 
Mr. Kubelik now has an excellent in- 
strument under his direction. 

Friedrich Gulda appeared as soloist 
in Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, 
making a two-fold novelty for Chi- 
cago audiences. The pianist was not 
only new to the city—in fact, this 
was his first appearance in this coun- 
try with an orchestra—but it was 
also the second time in the history of 
the orchestra that a soloist had been 
scheduled for opening night. Mr. 
Gulda proved hiriself worth such a 
prominent place. His tone had a 
warm glow, and his thoughtful and 
thought-provoking interpretation had 
a quality of sweet reasonableness. 

For the rest of the program Mr. 
Kubelik directed Beethoven’s Third 
Leonore Overture and Brahms’s First 
Symphony. Both director and orches- 
tra were heard to best advantage in 
the former work, for Mr. Kubelik’s 
conception of the overture had 
breadth and intensity, and the orches- 
tra was wholly responsive to his de- 
mands. If the symphony that fol- 
lowed was not of the same stature, 
this could be attributed to the con- 
ductor’s disinterest in the score’s dra- 
matic potentialities, 

—Louis O. PALMER 


Philadelphia 


The opening of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s season at the Academy of 
Music, which is also the official open- 
ing of the city’s musical year, took 
place in time-honored fashion on the 
afternoon of Friday, Oct. 5. 

Familiarity was the keynote of the 
occasion—even the program reverted 
with unusual lack of any compromise 
to the tried-and-true staples of the 
symphonic lumber-room. However, 
the opening of the orchestra’s 52nd 
consecutive season did find some new 
faces among the personnel assembled 
on the platform. Seven new players 
are listed for this coming season of 
66 concerts, among them Jacob Krach- 
malnick, concertmaster, who came 
from the Cleveland Orchestra; Lorne 
Munroe, principal cellist, who came 
from the Minneapolis Symphony; 
Joseph P. Primavera, Jr., violist; 
Wiltred Batchelder, double - bass 
sever; John Schamlian, bassoonist; 

enjamin Podemski, percussionist; 
and Fred D. Hinger, timpanist. 

Eugene Ormandy was warmly ap- 
plauded as he walked to the podium, 
looking somewhat thinner than he did 
a year ago. Although the program he 
chose had no element of novelty, it 
did serve as a vehicle to remind those 
gathered that for lustrous, sensuous 





Orchestras 


tone quality the Philadelphians have 
few rivals, if any. It also served to 
demonstrate the conductor’s maturing 
talents as an interpreter. 

The afternoon got off to an excel- 
lent start with a resounding account 
of the Prelude to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, which was followed by 
a performance, characteristic for its 
tonal excellence, of Franck’s D minor 
Symphony. More contrast and more 
passages played quietly would have 
added stature to a reading that em- 
phasized excitement. 

In Richard Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration the playing of Mr. 
Krachmalnick and Mr. Munroe in 
their fragmentary solo passages au- 
gured well for the future. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra seemed an_ ideal 
medium for the projection of Strauss’s 
highly colored tone poem, although 
this assertion can hardly be looked 
upon as a recent discovery. 

The program concluded with the 
conductor’s own transcription of 
Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue, 
which also found both conductor and 
orchestra infusing their performance 
with unusually high voltage. 

—Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Boston 


The 7lst season of the Boston 
Symphony, and the third of Charles 
Munch as music director, began at 
Symphony Hall with the Friday aft- 
ernoon concert of Oct. 5. Usually, 
the beginning of a new symphony 
season is an altogether happy occa- 
sion; but a certain sadness hung over 
this one, for the orchestra had not 
appeared in Symphony Hall since the 
death of Serge Koussevitzky on 
June 4. 

Suitable tribute to that illustrious 
man, whose career is now eternally 
bound up with that of our orchestra, 
had been paid at the Berkshire Fes- 
tival at Tanglewood during the sum- 
mer. But a tribute of equal or greater 
significance was considered appropri- 
ate for the season’s opening in the 
auditorium where the late conductor 
had worked to such brilliant effect 
for a quarter of a century. 

Accordingly, Mr. Munch dedicated 
the entire first program to Koussevit- 
zky, and although greeted, as usual, 
by a rising orchestra and audience 
when he first appeared upon the stage, 
he soon asked for silence and ad- 
dressed the audience: 

“This is our first concert in Sym- 
phony Hall since the death of Serge 
Koussevitzky. We dedicate this pro- 
gram to the memory of that great 
leader, and we ask that you stand a 
minute and keep silence after the 
Mozart Masonic Funeral Music.” 

While the program ran entirely to 
music associated with death—it also 
included Strauss’s Death and Trans- 
figuration and Tchaikovsky’s Pathé- 
tique Symphony—the afternoon was 
not one of gloom. It is not in the 
nature of the musical art to remain 
darksome and bowed for long. Even 
in the brief elegy of Mozart a certain 
exaltation soon rises out of the depths 
of C minor, and it is significant that 
the piece ends in the brightness of the 
major key. 

Mr. Munch read the Strauss and 
Tchaikovsky scores with irresistible 
power and consummate mastery of 
technique. The tempos of the various 
sections of Death and Transfigura- 
tion seemed just right, and Strauss’s 
counterpoint, often heavy and com- 
plex, was absolutely clear. 

Mr. Munch broke a self-imposed 
rule to repeat nothing in this season 





Begin Their Seasons 


that he had performed in his first two 
years with the orchestra when _ he 
chose the Pathétique Symphony. The 
reason was obvious since the work 
was closely associated with Kousse- 
vitzky’s prowess as an interpreter. 
It was conducted with force and pas- 
sion, and there was a noticeable re- 
finement in Mr. Munch’s reading over 
that he gave two seasons ago. 
—Cyrus Durcin 


Cleveland 


The opening concert, on Oct. 4, of 
the current season of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, was an occasion for super- 
latives—the audience in Severance 
Hall was the largest and dressiest; 
the weather the hottest and most 
humid on record; the program one 
of the best. With few changes in 
personnel, the orchestra responded 
to George Szell, the conductor, with 
mid-season sharpness. 

Opening with the Overture to 
Weber’s Euryanthe, given a spirited 
interpretation at breath-taking speed 
by the conductor, the program con- 
tinued with an unusual work for a 
seasonal opening here — Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella Suite. Full of charm, with 
the exception of a raucus interlude, 
it was warmly received by the audi- 
ence. Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, 
vivid and electrifying in presentation, 
followed, and the program closed with 
a splendid performance of Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. 

The most important change in the 
personnel of the orchestra was the 
replacement by Berl Senofsky of 
Jacob Krachmalnick as assistant con- 
certmaster. The latter is now con- 
certmaster of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Mr. Senofsky brings fine 
musicianship and experience to this 
important position. Harry Herforth, 
from the Boston Symphony, is now 
assistant first trumpeter; Anthony 
Ciccarelli is assistant clarinetist; and 
Milan Yancich is a new horn player. 

Rudolph Ringwall, associate con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
conducted the orchestra’s 34th an- 
nual free Festival Program, on Oct. 
14, to inaugurate the campaign for 
the Community Fund. The Singers’ 
Club, a male chorus, directed by Rob- 
ert M. Stofer, also took part in the 
program. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Symphony, Thor 
Johnson, conductor, initiated its 57th 
season in Music Hall, on Oct. 12. 
The gay atmosphere at the opening, 
established in part by the elaborate 
stage decorations, was heightened by 
the news that this year’s subscriptions 
exceed by 250 those of last year. 

The program, well planned and, 
contrary to custom, offering a soloist, 
included two perennial works — 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 in G 
major, and Brahms’s First Symphony 
—and a novelty, Ildebrando Pizzetti’s 
Canti della Stagione Alta, for piano 
and orchestra, which received its first 
performance. 

The soloist was Aldo Ciccolini, 
who had made a brilliant debut here 
last season in Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Piano Concerto. The new work pro- 
vided a much less grateful vehicle, al- 
though it was a grateful departure 
from the regular war horses among 
piano concertos. The music is pro- 
grammatic, and its mood is character- 
ized by considerable fervor and nostal- 
gia, but structurally it seems rather 


flabby and formless and without satis. 
factory climaxes. Pizzetti has achiey- 
ed a deft integration of the piano and 
orchestra parts, offering few stellar 
moments for the soloist, except a 
brief cadenza with some rather spec. 
tacular chords and runs. It gave the 
listener little opportunity to judge 
Mr. Ciccolini’s progress as an inter- 
preter, but he played with remark. 
able ease, clarity, and security, and 
Mr. Johnson’s direction was exceed- 
ingly commendable. 

It was the Brahms symphony that 
presented the greatest challenge to 
the orchestra and conductor, and it 
proved to be the high point of the 
program. Mr. Johnson’s interpreta- 
tion of the work has greatly matured 
and carries more conviction than be- 
fore, and the orchestra played with 
depth and lustre of tone and stirring 
animation. 

The Haydn symphony had precision 
in phrasing and delineation of form, 
but stress on these matters resulted 
in labored exactness rather than in 
naturalness, spontaneity, and charm. 

—Mary LEIcHTow 


Denver 





The Denver Symphony entered its 
seventh season under the baton of 
Saul Caston when it held its opening 
concert on Oct. 16. The regular Tues- 
day evening series of twenty concerts 
is again being given in the Municipal 
Auditorium. There will be concerts 
for young people, given in co-opera- 
tion with the public-schools music de- 
partment; family concerts to which 
all families, no matter how large, are 
admitted for the same price; and con- 
certs in cities in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

The soloists will include Yehudi 
Menuhin, Joseph Szigeti, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Michael Rabin, Jennie Tou- 
rel, Aldo Ciccolini, Clifford Curzon, 
Rudolf Serkin, Grant Johannesen, and 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

During the season the orchestra 
will present Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, assisted by the Lamont Singers 
of the University of Denver, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado festival chorus, 
and the Martha Wilcox Dancers of 
the University of Denver. 


New Haven 


On Oct. 16 the New Haven Sym- 
phony began its 58th season, with 


(Continued on page 13) 








Monteux To Leave 
San Francisco Post 


IERRE Monteux has an- 

nounced that the 1951-52 

season will be his last as 
permanent conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony. Upon his re- 
tirement from that position next 
April he will have been with the 
orchestra seventeen years. Now 
approaching his 77th birthday, Mr. 
Monteux said he intended to de- 
vote the future to extensive tra 
and to guest appearances in Eur- 
ope and South America. He is 
scheduled to conduct at the May 
Festival in Cincinnati next spring 
and in Berlin the following Sep- 
tember. No consideration has yet 
been given to the matter of his 
successor in San Francisco. 
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November 1, 1951 


Philharmonic Opens Season 


With Busoni’s Arlecchino 


By Ropert SaBin 


Ferruccio Busoni’s Arlecchino, 

was introduced to the United 
States by Dimitri Mitropoulos at the 
opening concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s 110th sea- 
son, in Carnegie Hall, on Oct. 11. 
Mr. Mitropoulos, who studied with 
Busoni, is one of the most intellectu- 
ally powerful interpreters of modern 
music in the world today, and this 
Arlecchino performance, sung in Eng- 
lish, was as memorable as his concert 
presentations of Strauss’s Elektra, 
Milhaud’s Les Choéphores, and Berg’s 
Wozzeck had been in previous sea- 
sons. The first half of the program 
was devoted to Mozart’s Overture to 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
with Busoni’s concert ending, and 
Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante, K. 


A “Fern witty, and beautiful opera, 
2 


Arlecchino, oder Die Fenster, ein 
theatralisches Capriccio (Harlequin, 
or The Windows, a theatrical capric- 
cio) was begun in 1914 and finished 
in 1916. Busoni completed the libret- 
to, which was in German with some 
amusing interpolations of Italian, dur- 
ing a nine-months visit in the United 
States in 1915. After his American 
sojourn, he settled in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, where Arlecchino had its first 
performance on May 11, 1917, togeth- 
er with Turandot, a short two-act 
opera that Busoni built out of the in- 
cidental music he had composed for 
Carlo Gozzi’s play in 1904. These 
two operas were introduced at the 
Berlin State Opera, with Leo Blech 
conducting, on May 19, 1921. Arlec- 
chino was not performed in Italy 
until Jan. 21, 1940, when it was pro- 
duced at the Teatro Fenice, in Venice. 

Busoni used a variant of a typical 
commedia dell’arte plot for his opera. 
The characters are Arlecchino; Ser 
Matteo del Sarto, a gentle, philoso- 
phical tailor who worships Dante; 
Matteo’s fickle wife, Annunziata; Ar- 
lecchino’s equally unfaithful wife, 
Columbina; Leandro, a Knight, who 
is an indefatigable tenor and lover; 
Abbate Conspicuo; and Dottor Bom- 
basto. Arlecchino has a speaking role, 








and he comments on the action as 
well as participating in it. He appears 
in the four sections of the one-act 
opera as Rogue, as Warrior, as Hus- 
band, and as Conqueror. In the first 
part, he makes love to Matteo’s wife. 
In the second, he appears as a recruit- 
ing sergeant and sends Matteo off to 
fight the “barbarians.” Meanwhile, 
Columbina consoles herself with Lean- 
dro while Arlecchino neglects her. 
Arlecchino, in the role of jealous 
husband, discovers them together and 
runs Leandro through with a wooden 
sword, after which he rejoins An- 
nunziata. The abbé and the doctor 
discover Leandro’s body, and after 
several ensembles, for one of which 
Leandro returns to life, they carry him 
off with the aid of a donkey. Arlec- 
chino returns to introduce Annun- 
ziata to the audience as his newest 
protégé, and to comment sardonically 
on marital fidelity. Matteo comes back 
to his shop to muse over Dante and 
wait for his errant wife. Then, to 
the strains of a minuet, the characters 
(including the donkey) make their 
final bows to the audience and a lively 
orchestral finale rounds out the opera. 

Busoni regarded Arlecchino as his 
“most individual and personal” crea- 
tion. The deeply-probing satire and 
intellectual distinction of the libretto 
and of the music convey a vivid im- 
pression of his mind and personality. 
His contempt for militarism, his im- 
patience with religious and scientific 
bombast, his sense of the whole hu- 
man comedy, mingled with compas- 
sion, are faithfully reflected in this 
score. But Arlecchino has _ other 
facets, equally fascinating. It is Bu- 
soni’s gesture of affection towards 
his Italian heritage. The score is full 
of beautiful melody and lyric inspira- 
tion, and it is one of the cleverest 
tours de force of musical satire ever 
written. The humor of Verdi’s Fal- 
staff bubbles into life once more in 
Arlecchino; the references to Mozart, 
and to Donizetti, Rossini, and other 
masters of Italian opera are delicious. 
The Abbate’s oratorio-like outburst, 
“He is risen!” is irresistibly amusing, 
and the sly allusions to the music 
of “the barbarians—the nation of 
music and philosophy” (Germany, 


Ben Greenhaus 


The cast of Arlecchino gathers backstage, including the two stagehands 
who took part—Nat Van Praag, as the donkey, and Sam Gold, as his owner 

























David Lloyd, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and Martha Lipton in the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony's rehearsal for Arlecchino, as drawn by B. F. Dolbin 


where Busoni lived most of his life 
and died) are equally skillful. The 
orchestration and harmony of Arlec- 
chino are endlessly inventive; like 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, it is a 
synthesis of operatic evolution as well 
as an organic and unified work. This 
work may be caviare to the general, 
but. it will always delight musicians 
and those who believe that the thea- 
tre should challenge the mind and 
stimulate the imagination. It is a 
Shavian opera. 

Mr. Mitropoulos had every strand 
of the score at his finger-tips, and 
the singers brought the vivacity and 
roundness of a stage performance into 
this concert version. The central part 
and rear of the Carnegie Hall stage 
were cleared, and curtains at the back 
offered further illusion of the theatre. 
The singers, in costume, made en- 
trances and exits at the sides of the 
stage to and from the auditorium as 
well as through the curtains. 

William Wilderman, as Matteo, 
was credible if rather pale in the 
role. Matteo is a kind of Italian Hans 
Sachs, for all his naiveté. James 
Pease, as Abbate Conspicuo, and J. 
Alden Edkins, as Dotter Bombasto, 
were properly pompous in bearing. 
David Lloyd threw himself into the 
part of Leandro, the tenor to end all 
tenors, with high spirits. Martha Lip- 
ton was a striking Columbina, with 
true gusto for her infidelities; and 
Pauline Polisi handled creditably the 
role of Annunziata. One could have 
wished for finer singing, especially in 
the superb duet of Leandro and Co- 
lumbina, and the exquisite quartet of 
Columbina, Leandro, the Abbate, and 
the Dottore, but the performances 
were clear, if sometimes rough in 
vocal quality. 

John Brownlee had the role of 
Arlecchino, which was taken by the 
celebrated German actor, Alexander 
Moissi, at the first performance in 
Zurich. He carried it off with ad- 
mirable insouciance, and his English 
(like that of all of the performers) 
was clear. Yet I cannot help feeling 
that he trivialized the role, which 
should incorporate the spirit of the 
commedia dell’ arte. Arlecchino is 
more of a figure and more of a philo- 
sopher than Mr. Brownlee made him. 

The soloists in Mozart’s wonderful 
Sinfonia Concertante were Harold 
Gomberg, oboe; Robert McGinnis, 
clarinet; James Chambers, horn; and 
William Polisi, bassoon. All of them 
are orchestral musicians of the high- 
est order, and one would like to hear 
them as soloists more frequently. Mr. 
Mitropoulos conducted the Sinfonia 
Concertante, as well as the overture, 
too heavily and too fussily, but as 
soon as he reached the Busoni music 
he was magnificent. He brought us a 
masterpiece of modern art that should 
not have to wait another 34 years to 
be heard again in the United States. 


For the first Sunday afternoon pro- 






gram, on Oct. 14, of the Philhar- 
monic’s new season Mr. Mitropoulos 
repeated the Overture to Mozart’s 
The Abduction from the Seraglio and 
Busoni’s Arlecchino from the Thurs- 
day-Friday program and then con- 
ducted three excerpts from Berlioz’ 
The Damnation of Faust, and three 
dances from Falla’s The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat. If the tempos and dy- 
namics seemed unnecessarily exagger- 
ated in the Berlioz and Falla works, 
there was no denying the dazzling 
aural effects achieved or the almost 
incredible virtuosic control Mitropou- 
los maintained over the orchestra 
when it was going full blast through 
a rhythmically complex score. 

The program, with the exception 
of the Falla dances, was broadcast 
directly over the CBS network—un- 
like last season, when the Sunday 
concerts were tape-recorded and 
broadcast a week later at 1 p.m. EST. 
This season both program and broad- 
cast are starting at 2:30 PM, EST, 
instead of at 2:45 and 3, respectively, 
as was the case two years ago. 


Mitropoulos Offers 
Two Works by Satie 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. John 
Corigliano, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 18 and 19: 


Mass of the Poor......Satie-Diamond 
(First performance in New York) 
Passacaglia ..2.....005. Satie-Diamond 

(First performance) : 
Violin Concerto No. 1....Szymanowski 
Symphony No. 1........++++++ Mahler 


Occasionally Erik Satie’s Gymno- 
pédies, for piano, orchestrated by De- 
bussy, are heard on a symphonic pro- 
gram. Otherwise he is a stranger to 
most of our orchestral public. David 
Diamond’s admirable arrangements of 
two Satie compositions were therefore 
of considerable interest to the general 
public, not to speak of the Satie- 
worshippers. Neither the Mass of 
the Poor nor the Passacaglia fitted 
well into an orchestrated program or 
stood up well in transcription, but this 
could not be blamed upon the ar- 
ranger, for he had done his work 
with notable skill and sensitivity. 

Satie’s Messe des Pauvres was orig- 
inally composed in 1895 for two or- 
gans and voices. The voices in the 
original version are used only in the 
first section of the work, and Dia- 
mond was quite justified in orches- 
trating the vocal parts. Despite its 
interesting reflections of Gregorian 
chant and modal flavor, it became 
boring in this performance long be- 
fore its quarter-hour of perform- 
ance time was ended. Perhaps in a 
church the static nature of the music 
might not pall upon the listener, but 
in the concert hall it merely seemed 
to repeat itself without either getting 


(Continued on page 22) 





Ballet Theatre Adds 


New Works and Revivals 


HE piece de résistance of the 
I secont evening of Ballet Thea- 

tre’s three-week season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on Sept. 
21, was a revival of Princess Aurora, 
the name given to various incarnations 
of the divertissements from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sleeping Beauty. The current 
version represents Bronislava Nijin- 
ska’s arrangement of parts of the 
original Petipa choreography,  al- 
though she has not deviated in any 
very important regards from previous 
Ballet Theatre productions, as origi- 
nally reconstructed by Anton Dolin 
and later revised by George Balan- 
chine. 

The old work still exerts a great 
deal of charm, particularly in its 
score, which, badly played as it was 
by the orchestra under Alexander 
Smallens, brought firmly to mind the 
fact that Tchaikovsky was perhaps 
the greatest of all ballet composers. 
Alicia Alonso, notwithstanding a few 
passing technical flaws, brought her 
special magic to bear on the title role, 
and she was ably partnered by John 
Kriza as Prince Charming. 

Nonetheless, the over-all effect was 
one of length and a certain dreari- 
ness. In the first place, there is little 
point in giving over a third of an 
evening to divertissements unless they 
are all going to be danced by virtu- 
Seven ballerinas is the mini- 
mum requirement for Princess Aurora 
—one for the title role and six for 
the six Good Fairies. With all due 
respect to the serious and often ad- 
mirable efforts of Dulce Wohner, 
Paula Lloyd, Dorothy Scott, Norma 
Vance, Angela Velez, and Barbara 
Lloyd, this performance turned up 
several ballerinas short. In the sec- 
ond place, invidious as comparisons 
are bound to be, the physical produc- 


OSOs. 


tion, reproductions of Bakst’s cos- 
tumes and scenery, looked shabby 
beside that of the Sadler’s Wells 


sallet, although in all fairness it 
should be noted that the British com- 
pany did not provide uniformly bril- 
liant solo talent either. The high 
point of the performance, and of the 
evening, was Miss Alonso’s patrician 
dancing of the Rose Adagio. The 
Blue Bird pas de deux was danced in 
workmanlike fashion by two dancers 
whose styles proved ill-suited to it— 
Mary Ellen Moylan and Igor Youske- 
vitch. Lillian Lanese, Norma Vance, 
and Erik Bruhn danced the pas de 
trois very well indeed, with Miss 
Vance doing really outstanding work. 
[he other members of the company 
danced competently, although Edward 
Caton’s miming as the Master of 
Ceremonies fell far short of the grand 
manner needed to set the stage prop- 
erly. 

The rest of the program held Le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort, with Jean 
3abilée and Nathalie Philippart re- 
peating their tour de force; Rodeo, 
with Jenny Workman, Mr. Kriza, and 
Kelly Brown dancing well in the lead- 
ing roles; and a tidy, unspontaneous 
performance of Les Sylphides. 

—JAmeEs Hinton, Jr. 


La Fille Mal Gardée, Sept. 23, 2:30 


A singularly pallid afternoon of 
bailets was offered in this Sunday 
program. Constantia, La Fille Mal 
Gardée, L’Amour et Son Amour, and 
Les Patineurs all have their virtues, 
but no work was strong enough to 
give the afternoon substance, La Fille 
Mal Gardée, whose origins date back 


to 1847, almost a century before the 
other ballets were created, provided 
the most satisfactory choreography 
and was most fortunate in its princi- 
pal dancers. Alicia Alonso, as Lisette, 
danced exquisitely and mimed with 
delightful insouciance; Igor Youske- 
vitch, as Colin, was at all times a per- 
fect partner; Eric Braun brought ex- 
actly the right degree of amusing 
foolishness to his characterization of 
the butterfly-chasing Alain and danced 
expertly; and Edward Caton was an 
ingratiating dowager camp as_ he 
fussed and bustled about impersonat- 
ing Mme. Simone. 

A fumbling performance of Wil- 
liam Dollar’s competent but uninspired 
Constantia had Mary Ellen Moylan, 
Paula Lloyd, and John Kriza as lead- 
ing dancers and Joseph Levine as 
piano soloist. Jean Babilée and 
Nathalie Philippart appeared in the 
former’s quietly expressive L’ Amour 
et Son Amour; and Mr. Kriza was 
the Boy in Green in a performance of 
Frederick Ashton’s Les Patineurs that 
lacked the quality the work needs 
most—style. Alexander Smallens and 
Mr. Levine were the conductors. 


Fancy Free, Sept. 23 


Jerome Robbins’ blithe investigation 
into the liberty of a salty trio was 
seen for the first time this season with 
John Kriza as the only remaining 
member of the original cast. Paul 
Godkin danced as a guest and Eric 
Braun was the third sailor. The girls 
were Angela Velez, Paula Lloyd, and 
Lida Koehring. The ballet stands up 
well with the years, danced as vitally 
as it was on this occasion. Leonard 
Bernstein’s music still is knowing and 
diverting, and Oliver Smith’s setting 
remains captivating. Perhaps the girls 
are not as witty and sharply defined 
as to character as before, but the men 
were splendid. 

_The second high spot of this eve- 
ning was the brilliant pas de deux 
from the Black Swan, danced with 
consummate mastery by Alicia Alonso 
and Igor Youskevitch. The bill opened 
with Balanchine’s Theme and Vari- 
ations, in which Mary Ellen Moylan 
and Mr. Youskevitch were principals, 
and closed with a repetition of Rodeo. 
Alexander Smallens and Joseph Le- 
vine shared the conducting. 


ae 


Till Eulenspiegel, Sept. 25 


Jean Babilée’s ballet based on Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, which 
was given its American premiere in 
this program, provided a handsome 
solo role for Mr. Babilée but only 
sketchy characterizations for the rest 
of the cast. The scenery, presumably 
after Thomas Keogh’s designs for the 
European production, and Helene 
Pons’s costumes were _ serviceable 
without being distinguished. But Mr. 
Babilée danced superbly and carried 
off the performance by dint of sheer 
stage vitality and character projection. 

In this version of the Till. legend, 
the rogue indulges in a series of 
pranks, but escapes the hanging which 
he meets in Strauss’s score. The silli- 
ness of the denouement in the ballet 
can be most devastatingly summarized 
in the words of the program note: 
“And yet, Till is never chastised by 
Fate, because of the purity of his 
passion for Nell, his only love. Just 
as Justice intervenes to punish Till 





B. F. Dolbin 


Nathalie Philippart and Jean Babilée in Le Jeune Homme et la Mort 


for his deceit. Nell stretches out her 
hand to him and brings him back to 
reality.” 

Even Mr. Babilée seems to have 
been unable to take Nell very seri- 
ously, for she has almost nothing to 
dance and wanders distractedly around 
the stage with an underslung pelvis 
reminiscent of the female posture to 
be observed in medieval tapestries and 
paintings. Ruth Ann Koesun did 
what she could with the part. Angela 
Velez, as a Lady turned into a witch 
by. Till, and Eric Braun and Barbara 
Lloyd as a Gentleman and His Lady, 
whose romance Till interrupts with a 
duel, made the most of the meager 
opportunities for dancing allotted to 
them. The ensemble, especially the 
Merchants, performed with spirit. But 
the choreography had none of the 
firm texture and sure development 
that make Strauss’s rondo as satis- 
fying structurally as it is psychologi- 
cally. 

As Till, strikingly costumed and 
with a red wig, Mr. Babilée created a 
figure of enormous energy, impu- 
dence, and course humor. His Till 
was more Gallic than Teutonic in per- 
sonality and attitude, but that was a 
legitimate transformation. Till Eulen- 
spiegel is a universal character, like 
Everyman. The charm of the princi- 
pal role deserves a better setting than 
the pastiche that Mr. Babilée has de- 
vised. He should solidify and enrich 
the choreographic design. Let us hope 
that the orchestra, conducted on this 
occasion by Alexander Smallens, will 
master more of the score in future 
performances. Some of the horn 
solos sounded like those in Mozart’s A 
Musical Joke. 

The evening opened with Swan 
Lake, in a generally nervous and un- 
even performance, due in part at least 
to the wretched conducting of Joseph 
Levine, who not only chose impossible 
tempos but failed to maintain even 
them. Alicia Alonso and Igor You- 
skevitch provided the bright spots in 
this spiritless interpretation. Mary 
Ellen Moylan was too athletic and 
percussive in the Nutcracker pas de 
deux; and Erik Bruhn, despite some 
brilliant leaps, was affected in manner 
and weak in his entrechats. Mr. 
Bruhn used up all of his strength in 
his first solo. The evening closed with 
Rodeo. 

—R. S. 


Bluebeard, Sept. 26 


Bluebeard, a complicated balletic 
romp whipped up by Michel Fokine in 
1941 for Ballet Theatre, was revived 
after several years’ absence from the 
repertoire with John Kriza in the 
title role. The scenery by Marcel 
Vertés looked a bit shabby after ten 
yeass; Antal Dorati’s arrangement of 
Offenbach music did not sound so 
heady as it did before; and truth to 
tell the choreography had lost much 


of its sparkle, partly owing to the 
absence of the creator’s supervision. 
Fokine died in 1942, and since Blue- 
beard is not one of his masterpieces, 
it might have been wiser to let it die 
with him. Nevertheless, several pas- 
sages, notably the Page’s solo, the 
brilliant solo of Boulotte, and_ the 
caperings of Queen Clementine’s 
lovers, as well as in the business of 
the title role still reveal the master’s 
hand. 

Mr. Kriza was excellent as Blue- 
beard, employing his powerful dra- 
matic talent to give life to a role that 
leans heavily on pantomime for its 
effects. This was not the lascivious, 
cruel buffoon that Anton Dolin pre- 
sented to us as Bluebeard, but a 
jollier, more human figure. A touch 
more of the sinister would help Mr. 
Kriza’s creation. Barbara Lloyd 
danced the solo of Angelo, the Page, 
with enchanting lightness and musi- 
cal flow; Yurek Lazowski was mag- 
nificent as the Alchemist Popoloni, 
revealing what can be done with a 
burlesque role by an expert man of 
the theatre; and Erik Bruhn danced 
the part of Prince Sapphire cleanly 
and lightly. Had Mary Ellen Moylan 
been as easy and stylistically distin- 
guished as she was rhythmically pre- 
cise and muscularly forceful in the 
role of Boulotte, she would have made 
a complete success of a difficult as- 
signment. Nicolas Orloff was a prop- 
erly idiotic King Bobiche; Boris Ru- 
nanin bumbled about delightfully as 
Count Oscar; and the other soloists 
and the ensemble performed credit- 
ably. Only Lucia Chase, as Queen 
Clementine, was so out of technical 
practice that her attempts to get into 
the air were comical in a way not m- 
tended by the choreographer, even in 
this purposely humorous role. Joseph 
Levine conducted. 

The evening opened with a slipshod 
performance of Designs with Strings, 
a ballet that can be absorbing when it 
is beautifully danced. John Taras’ 
choreography has a line and integra- 
tion worthy of his teacher, Balanchine. 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch 
danced the Black Swan pas de deux 
as very few artists in the world today 
could dance it, with that exquisite 
lightness, fluidity, and courtliness of 
mien that mark perfection in classic 
ballet style. Miss Alonso’s fouettes 
(if my count was correct she did thir- 
ty-six) were not merely brilliant and 
rapid, but fabulously even in rhythm 
and co-ordinated in detail. Like Alicia 
Markova, in her palmy days with 
Ballet Theatre, Miss Alonso can be 
cited to young dancers as a model of 
what classic technique can become 
when it is used by a sensitive, deeply 
musical artist as a means not of ath- 
letic display but of emotional expres- 
sion. The performance of Jerome 
Robbins’ Interplay was spirited, and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Record Notes 


A publicity release from RCA 
Victor last month called proud at- 
tention to the fact that when their 
new performance of Debussy’s La 
Mer (by Arturo Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony) is released it 
will bear program notes by Rachel 
Carson, editor-in-chief of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Miss Carson first came to really 
extensive public notice last sum- 
mer, when excerpts from her re- 
cent book, The Sea Around Us, 
appeared in the New Yorker. 

I have not seen Miss Carson’s 
maiden effort at writing notes for 
a musical performance, so no 
comment on: it can be offered. 
However, the choice of a fish-and- 
wildlife expert to furnish com- 
mentary on a piece of music that 
describes the sea raises some 
questions and opens the way to 
some interesting possibilities. 

In the past it has been custom- 
ary for record companies to as- 
sign annotating chores to music 
critics, musical hangers-on, mu- 
sicians, quasi musicians, and other 
such riff-raff of the  literary- 
artistic world. The engagement of 
Miss Carson would seem to be 
based on the theory that whether 
or not she knows anything about 
music or says anything apposite 
about La Mer what she writes will 
have better literary quality and be 
of greater interest than what some 
piece-work drudge would be able 
to cull from his old edition of 
Grove and the handiest child’s bi- 
ography of Debussy. The powers 
that assign program notes at RCA 
Victor may well have something 
there. 

It certainly does get tiresome 
after a while to be constantly 
frustrated by record notes that 
don’t tell what you want to know. 
There are friendly notes that just 
run on and on about the composer 
—his friends, relations, loves, dis- 
appointments (the last two prac- 
tically synonymous to annotators), 
and good and bad habits—and give 
the background of the composition 
in question down to the minutest 
detail of the composer’s per- 
sonal, amatory, professional 
—everything but digestive — 
State at the time it was written. 
Then there are music-appreciation 
analyses of the scores. There 
are synopses of familiar operas 


and no synopses of unknown ones; 


November 1, 1951 


there are suggested programs for 
non-programmatic music and no 
programs at all for music descrip- 
tive of sequences of specific 
events. RCA Victor seems to want 
a larger view. More power to 
Miss Carson! I hope she doesn’t 
even mention either Debussy or 
La Mer unless she can do better 
by it than most record-note writ- 
ers do by the pieces they are as- 
signed. At least she will have 
something else interesting to carry 
on about — seaweed, fish, waves, 
wind, and plankton. 

While RCA Victor is at it, it 
might be helpful to suggest other 
annotators for other works—an- 
notators who could discuss with 
authority matters of tangential in- 
terest and who would not be ham- 
pered by any silly ideas about 
helping to make the music more 
accessible. 

Thomas Mann might be called 
upon to write notes for a record- 
ing of Gounod’s Faust; he could 
write all about Goethe, and by the 
time he got around to the music 
the space would be filled. Maybe 
a good, literate cemetery manager 
could be dug up (not a very 
felicitous phrase; I’m sorry) to 
write about Ravel’s Le Tombeau 
de Couperin. General Douglas 
MacArthur should be able to 
do either Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony or Puccini’s Madama But- 
terfly—quite a tribute to his scope 
—and Rita Hayworth might be per- 
suaded to write a few words (or 
dictate them) giving background 
material for The Abduction from 
the Seraglio. And if RCA Victor 
ever decides to do anything about 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, 
it might use Miss Carson as con- 
tact to get the Department of 
Agriculture’s current chicken ex- 
pert to contribute an enlightening 
little essay. Van Wyck Brooks 
might have interesting things to 
write that would look well as 
backing on Charles Ives’s Concord 
Sonata. A complete recording of 
Verdi’s Don Carlo might bear ex- 


planatory background notes by 
Cardinal Spellman, with side com- 
ments by Paul Blanshard. This 


could go on all night. 
else got ideas? 


Watch Your Step! 


Every year there comes a whole 
new crop of stories about the 
exigencies of touring—about vio- 
linists who surmount the broken 
string problem, pianists who are 
forced to tune their own instru- 
ments in small towns, singers who 
lose their voices in the middle of 
opera performances, and so on. 


Anybody 














The biggest and most sweepingly 
uncombattable difficulty so far, 
though, would seem to be the one 
encountered by the entire Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo when it 
played Detroit last month. 

Shortly after the curtain went 
up on the first ballet, Fokine’s Les 
Elfes, four inhabitants of the bal- 
letic fairyland took unintentional, 
embarrassing, and painful prat- 
falls on the Masonic Temple stage. 
From that point on the audience 
was treated to the sight of a 
teetering, cautious troupe of danc- 
ers struggling bravely to remain 
upright. They looked, as the As- 
sociated Press story said, like “a 
class of beginning ice-skaters.” 

Seems the auditorium had just 
installed a new linoleum floor on 
the stage—very posh, very slick, 
very expensive, but highly unsuit- 
able for dancing. 

After Les Elfes had skidded to 
its end (or their ends) the floor 
was sprinkled with resin, but the 
dancers, wary of its icy under- 
surface, went right on performing 
as if they were walking on eggs. 
For whatever statistical value it 
may have, Alexandra Danilova 
and Leonide Massine were both 
among the fallers; Mme. Danilova 
fell twice. 

Afterwards, the house manager 
was confronted with a flutter of 
angry dancers. He promised to 
have the floor “sanded” before the 
next performance. Since there 
apparently were no further casual- 
ties, it can be assumed that what 
he meant was sanding in the sense 
of roughening the surface of his 
nice, new stage—not of sprinkling 
sand on it. Anybody who ever 
had been on a beach-side, con- 
crete tennis court could tell him 
what that would have been like. 


Musical Mix-ups 


Did anybody here read an 
article called Musical Mix-ups, by 
Alma Lubin? It appeared in the 
Oct. 14 issue of This Week, which 
readers of various newspapers 
throughout the country receive as 
a sort of bonus with their Sunday 
edition. It had some real funnies 
in it, one of which must have 
caused a number of readers to 
blink their eyes, twitch their men- 
tal ears, and ask just who was 
mixed up. One of these readers 
was Halsey Stevens, head of the 
department of composition in the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia; he wrote a letter about it. 
The item to which he took excep- 
tion read like this: 

“A few years ago Claudio 
Arrau, the famous pianist, suf- 
fered a severe shock. He had ar- 
ranged to play the Beethoven 
Fourth Concerto with the local 
symphony orchestra in a town in 
Chile. Seated at the piano, he 
watched for the conductor to give 
the downbeat. He was horrified to 
hear the first measures—not of the 
Fourth but the Third Concerto! 
.. . Then he remembered having 
played the Beethoven Third a year 
before. Why not try it again? 
In a split second he made up his 
mind, playing every note correctly 
straight through to the end.” 

As Mr. Stevens comments, that 
must have been one of the longest 
split seconds on record—110 meas- 
ures. Then, too, there is the ques- 
tion of just how Mr. Arrau would 
have reacted if when the conduc- 
tor gave his initial downbeat he 













(mune 


had heard the opening measures 

of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 

certo played by the orchestra? 
Maybe in Chile they have their 


own system for numbering the 
Beethoven concertos. Maybe they 
don’t have rehearsals there, either. 
Maybe the whole story is a press 
agent’s dream. O tempora, O 
mores! 


Favorite Opera? 


This story is third-hand, but still 
and all it seems good enough to 
repeat. According to Louis Bian- 
colli, writing in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, a 
friend of his, having lunch with 
Arturo Toscanini, tried to coax 
the maestro into naming his favor- 
ite opera. 

The coaxer_ fed 
Beethoven’s Fidelio; he 


Toscanini 
weighed 


the choice, but shook his head 
negatively. He hesitated, then 
named Meistersinger and Otello, 


hesitated again, and refused to be 
pinned down to a definite choice. 

“*Suppose,’ said the friend, ‘you 
were on a desert island and all 
you could take alone with you was 
one opera...’ 


‘Toscanini looked mystified, 
never having been asked to 
grapple with the ‘desert island’ 


situation before. 

“*Tt’s a popular game here in 
America,’ the friend explained. ‘It 
helps us to decide what is most 
essential to us.’ 

“IT see,’ said the 
vaguely. 

“‘*Now, let us assume,’ the 
friend went on, ‘that you were 
shipwrecked and left alone on a 
small island. Suppose you had to 
abandon every opera score in your 
possession except one. What 
would you do?’ 

“The maestro looked pained for 


maestro 


a few moments, as if wrestling 
with what seemed a fearful pre- 
dicament. Then his features re- 
laxed. 


‘I would drown 


said calmly.” 


myself,’ he 


Intermission Time 


One of the most radical ad- 
vances in radio since the crystal 
set went out of fashion has been 
made by Boston’s new FM sta- 
tion, WGBH, which broadcasts all 
of the Boston Symphony programs 
from its studios in Symphony 
Hall. 

The wonderful thing is that 
there is no intermission comment 
—no cute experts, no quiz — just 
blessed silence until the orchestra 
starts again. There must really be 
a glimmer of hope for our culture. 
Silence is the weapon with which 
radio may well win its battle with 


TV. 
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By AupReEY WILLIAMSON 
OT [Nyerted from has largely de- 


parted from our theatres to- 

day, in English-speaking coun- 
tries, but it is strongly planted still 
in the older French and Italian op- 
eras,” writes Arthur Colby Sprague in 
Shakespeare and the. Actors. “But 
a great operatic actor can surprise 
and delight us by departing wholly 
from tradition, just as Kean sur- 
prised and delighted audiences in the 
Shakespearean: parts they knew so 
well.” This quality of surprise, in fact, 
is the basic element in all truly out- 
standing acting, in whatever medium. 

Acting in opera resembles acting 
in drama in that it can be conveyed 
through two instruments, the body 
and the voice. In this respect the op- 
eratic and dramatic arts are closer 
to each other than to ballet, for in 
them mime (in the sense of gesture, 
movement, and facial expression) can 
be reinforced by vocal inflection. One 
can remember, say, the sardonic 
thrust of Maurice Evans’ “Up, cousin, 
up! Your heart is up I know” to 
the kneeling Bolingbroke in Richard 
II, or the breathless, taut-nerved cry 
of John Gielgud, “Is it the King?,” 
before Hamlet discovers that it is 
Polonius whom he has killed. 

“How many of her phrases haunt 
one still!” writes Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor of Lotte Lehmann in his ex- 
cellent book on Covent Garden. 
“Among them, Eva’s question about 
her lover’s performance in the singing 
school ‘Sang er so schlecht, so fehl- 
ervoll?’ (who can forget the way 
she used to breathe out those conso- 
nants, in her anxiety?).” No one who 
has heard them, similarly, is likely to 
forget Kirsten Flagstad’s despairing, 
almost dazed “Wo ist nun mein Wis- 
sen gegen diess Wirrsal?” in Géotter- 
dammerung, or Ljuba Welitch’s 
silken, deadly, yet strangely royal 
“Give me the head of Jochanaan!” in 
Salome (even when it is sung, as it 
is at Covent Garden, in a language 
other than that intended by the com- 
poser). 


PARLANDO provides its special 

effects for the opera singer. The 
pathos of Margherita Carosio’s read- 
ing of the letter in Addio del passato, 
in La Traviata, for instance, with a 
sudden sharp, dramatic exclamation 
before the liquid opening cadences of 
the aria that follows, lingers in the 
memory from a performance of Vio- 
letta’s death scene which I cannot 
imagine any stage actress of today 
surpassing. Miss Carosio, a beautiful 
woman with a touch of that fragile 
iridescence Ivor Brown recognized in 
Eleonora Duse when he called her 
“our princess of candlelight,” subtly 
suggests her illness all through the 
opera. The mark of death is poig- 
nantly evident, yet without even here 
any over-forcing of the obvious signs, 
such as coughing. What a gift to the 
actress, too, is the flash of imagina- 
tive insight with which Verdi and his 
librettist show Violetta, a moment be- 
fore her death, staggering to her feet 
in a fleeting renewal of strength and 
hope. Another fine parlando effect is 
Simone Boccanegra’s “Do you repeat 
the words!” in the great senate-cham- 
ber scene of that opera. Arnold Mat- 
ters, a fine musician and actor who 
has made the part very much his own 
in England, makes a dramatic pause 
after “you,” and raps out the rest 
with a steely impact of menace. A 





splendid gesture, with sword-hilt 
thrust towards the cowering Paolo, 
adds to the effect. 

Hazlitt,“one of the finest of dra- 
matic critics, declared that “it is only 
the pantomime part of tragedy... 
which is sure to tell, and tell com- 
pletely, on the stage.” And certainly 
the actor he admired most, Edmund 
Kean, was notable for the imaginative 
detail he brought to the purely physi- 
cal interpretation of a role. But 
Hazlitt overstates the case, if his 
words are applied to opera; for here, 
more than in spoken drama, the artist 
is bound by the vocal shape and tempo 
of his text. 


T HE composer can, in a much 

greater degree than the poet, guide 
the actor in the vocal realization of a 
part. The vocal line may depict emo- 
tion and character so fully and give 
such graphic expression to the words 
that if it is properly delivered the dra- 
matic effect is almost automatic. The 
orchestra, too, can point up a situation 
in such a way that drama is under- 
lined when the singer is silent—as in 
Puccini’s use of descending double 


eighth notes, divided by sinister 
pauses, after Turandot has _pro- 
pounded her last riddle. It is as if 


the music were holding its breath, for 
the very silence tingles with suspense. 
The singers do not have to act here; 
the music acts for them. 
Nevertheless, if they are sensitive 
artists they will act, responding in- 
stinctively or intellectually, according 
to their psychological makeup, to the 
dramatic lead given by the composer. 
Prince Calaf, for instance, can show 
anxiety, concentration, misgiving, and 
relief, as he silently seeks and finds 
the answer to the riddle; and Turan- 
dot herself, cruel in pride, can reflect 
here an opposite sequence of triumph, 
doubt, baffled rage, and humiliation. 
The icy splendor of Eva Turner’s 
singing in this part was always dra- 
matically emphasized by the changes 
of mood reflected in her face and 
bearing, by the angry sweep of her 
great cloak as she turned to make her 
imperious demand to the Emperor. 
Only once have I seen a Calaf show 
a comparable histrionic sense, when 
Giovanni Martinelli, one of the most 
intelligent and emotionally responsive 
of tenors, sang opposite Miss Turner. 


THE singing of Mr. Martinelli is a 
superb example of the correlation 
of vocal and dramatic requirements. 
Not for him the exaggerated sob in 
the throat, the falsetto, the broken 
vocal line affected by many Italian 
tenors. Without distorting the phras- 
ing of the music, in itself a mag- 
nificent portrayal of growing pain and 
passion in sound, he would enhance by 
his imagination and feeling every 
mood in Otello’s Dio! mi_ potevi 
scagliar—from the reflective pathos 
of the opening recitative, a thread of 
Verdian silk stretched across the can- 
tabile melody of the strings, to the 
first touch of real anguish at “miseria,” 
heightening in intensity until it be- 
came a rising tide of fury sweeping 
up to the fortissimo G flat at “Ah! 
dannazione !” . 

In sheer physical appearance—in 
spite of his great dignity of carriage 
—Mr. Martinelli as Otello may not 
have been the full-blooded barbarian 
many remember with the actor Sal- 
vini, and his obviously keen intelli- 
gence perhaps made Otello’s gullibility 
seem less plausible. But his perform- 


Acting and the Opera Singer 


ance showed that the operatic artist 
at his finest can equal or surpass the 
finest actor in the power of his im- 
personation. 

Dignity is a quality many parts re- 
quire in the operatic masquerade of 
kings, princesses, high priests, gods, 
and goddesses. A singer may have 
it by nature or he may acquire it, but 
it cannot be forced; it is only too 
easy to topple over into the ridiculous. 
In this connection, the singer can be 
greatly helped, or demonically be- 
trayed by the costume designer, and it 
is a pity so few singers have the 
visual sensibility to see the snare laid 
for them or the courage to threaten 
resignation if they do. 

A vulgar stage presence can blot out 
the impression of high birth. More 
than one Amneris has employed a 
sensual flamboyance of gesture and 
movement that gave her impersonation 
more the quality of a streetwalker 
than of a princess of Egypt. Stage 
directors, too, in their eagerness to 
make opera dramatic, can be aston- 
ishingly obtuse. “Can’t you flounce 
your skirt a little as you go out?” 
said a young stage director hopefully 
to one of the most moving and aristo- 
cratic of Marschallins, speaking of 
her final exit in Der Rosenkavalier. 


LAK of stage direction can be 

equally damaging. In many opera 
houses today some attempt is being 
made to unify production and per- 
formance, to clear away the worst 
excesses of tradition, and to induce a 
sense of teamwork by more than a 
minimum amount of rehearsal. Yet 
the flying visit of the foreign diva, 
singing with a company without re- 
hearsal and in a language alien to the 
rest of the cast, is by no means a 
thing of the past in most opera houses, 
nor is the pot-luck Ring cycle with a 
motley international company of sing- 
ers, notably at Covent Garden. Last 
year, Sylvia Fisher, singing Sieglinde 
for the first time, met her fellow- 
principals for the first time during the 
dress rehearsal. The direction she 
received, in a part and setting wholly 
new to her, was confined to whispered 
advice from her Siegmund, the in- 
defatigable Set Svanholm, whose wits, 
like his looks, are above normal for 
a heldentenor. 

When a visiting artist is herself 
inexperienced, or not a good actress, 
her presence can make good acting im- 
possible for the rest of the cast. This 
happened at Covent Garden when the 
lovely soprano Victoria de los Angeles 
first appeared as Elsa. Not the most 
silvery mezza voice singing could dis- 
guise the fact that here was a prima 
donna pure and simple, unaware of 
gestures or movement, facially ex- 
pressionless, and rooted to the center 
of the stage almost throughout, with 
her eyes cast down—an astonishing 
portrayal, surely, of a girl whose curi- 
osity proved her undoing. Lohengrin 
and Ortrud, thwarted in their normal 
moves, could seem to establish no 
emotional contact with her—either of 
affection or vindictiveness. 

Ortrud was particularly ill-served 
in having to rush forward on the 
Minster steps and thunder her proud 
“Stand back, Elsa! No longer will I 
bear it, that I like a slave must follow 
thee!” to an Elsa who was, in fact, 
still standing in the middle of the 
stage with her eyes shut, having made 
no attempt to mount the steps or take 
precedence over her accuser. The fact 
that the Ortrud was singing in Eng- 





lish and the Elsa in German did not 
help matters. But surely a singer 
should know her scores and cues; and 
Wagner, never sparing of stage di- 
rections, was quite explicit here. This 
is the kind of performance that has 
thrown operatic acting into disrepute, 

Sylvia Fisher, Covent Garden’s resj- 
dent Elsa, has achieved a characteriza- 
tion of variety and insight. Her swift 
glide downstage for the first-act 
prayer, beckoning her women to fol- 
low her, is matched in its effect by 
the raptnes§ of her expression. Her 
air of expectation at Lohengrin’s ap- 
pearance is touchingly realized, and 
the lengthening shadow. of distrust 
across her over-bright happiness is 
subtly indicated. In such a perform- 
ance one can perceive the psychologi- 
cal truth and consistency (which is 
sometimes questioned) of Wagner's 
portrait. 


HE great artist, of course, will 

hold his own in any company, new 
to him or otherwise, and will adjust 
his mime and movements to his sur- 
roundings. He will, as it were, carry 
the atmosphere of a part with him. 
This atmosphere is difficult to define 
in terms of details, although many of 
them are involved in the total impres- 
sion. How, for instance, can one ana- 
lyze the illuminating psychological ef- 
fect achieved by the great Austrian 
bass Ludwig Weber in his Boris 
Godounoff—a portrait that makes the 
tyrant’s former ruthless ambition 
credible, yet at the same time suggests 
the paternal tenderness that is at the 
root of his remorse and anguish? It 
is something much more than the way 
he clutches the Tsarevitch to his 
breast in the death scene, or gives 
kindly instruction in the nursery 
scene. He becomes a man _ whose 
crime has caught up with him in his 
devotion to his own child; through 
his young son the pitiable vision of 
the murdered prince emerges to haunt 
him. The careworn lines of his face 
suggest iron will and authority, as 
well as heavy responsibility. The 
magnificently impatient dismissing 
sweep of the arm with which he 
shows his contempt for Shuisky’s 
flattery, without even looking at him, 
is one of the finest moments in con- 
temporary operatic acting. 

Mr. Weber paints Hunding and 
Hagen, vocally and pictorially, in hues 
as morose and evil as the colors of 
Wagner’s music. One savage gesture 
in the 1950 Covent Garden perform- 
ance of Die Walkiire was unforgetta- 
ble, when he flung the terrified Sieg- 
linde away from him with an expres- 
sion in which the whole blackness of 
Hunding’s nature seemed  concen- 
trated. The movement was largely 
spontaneous, the result of an accident 
in which the two artists’ costumes 
become entangled. But it showed, as 
perhaps no carefully-rehearsed action 
could have, how completely the great 
actor will identify himself emotion- 
ally with his part. 


RAMATIC atmosphere can_ be 

created by intelligence, but it 1s 
rarely independent of an artist’s voice 
and personality. The secret of Miss 
Flagstad’s greatness as Briinnhilde 
lies not only in the golden tone, un- 
forced power, and superb breath con- 
trol of her singing but in the way 
the special radiance of her facial ex- 
pression and vocal color expresses her 
joyous Valkyrie warriorship. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Schoenberg's Erwartung: 


An Advance Program Note 


By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


the one-character opera Erwar- 

tung in seventeen days, in the 
late summer of 1911. It was the com- 
poser’s first venture in the field of 
opera. It will be given by the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony on 
Nov. 15 and 16. 

The text, by Marie Pappenheim, is 
a long monologue in four scenes. In 
the first scene, the woman, dressed in 
white, is at the edge of a forest, 
searching for her lover. It is night, 
and the moon is bright. She hesitates 
to enter the forest, for she is afraid 
of its darkness and its mysteries. In 
the second scene she is in the dark 
forest, feeling her way along a broad 
path among high trees. Every sound, 
every object she touches frightens 
her. At the end of the scene she stum- 
bles over a vague object. She thinks 
it is a body until she realizes that it 
is merely the trunk of a tree. In the 
third scene she is still in the forest, 
but a ray of moonlight indicates that 
the edge of it is near at hand. Her 
fear, however, becomes constantly 
greater. The fourth scene takes place 
outside of the forest, where a path 
leads to a house that is closed. The 
woman comes out of the forest. Her 
clothes are torn, and there are blood- 
stains on her hands and face. Again 
she stumbles over an object on the 

und. This time is actually is the 
Body of her lover. From this moment 
on, the drama reveals her subconscious 
states and hallucinations. In quick 
succession she passes from despair to 
hope, from love to hate, from reality 
to dreams. Her last words, sung in a 
state of ecstasy, are: “Oh, are you 
here? I was searching.” 

Schénberg’s fascination with a 
drama in which action is replaced by 
the expression of inner emotion in 
almost a minute-to-minute develop- 
ment, was a daring and original pre- 
occupation in 1911. At that time the 
traditional operatic forms were far 
from outmoded. Wagnerian drama 
was influential in Germany and 
France; Richard Strauss had only 
recently emerged as an important 
dramatic composer ; Debussy’s impres- 
sionistic and symbolic approach was 
still new and so was that of the Ita- 
lian veristic school of Mascagni and 
Puccini. Following none of these 
models, Schonberg adopted a new 
approach in composing a_ half-hour 
opera involving only one character, 
without dramatic action, in which the 
music follows the course of inner 
emotions and suggests the world of 
Freudian psychoanalysis. 

purely musical elements of 
vartung are as original as its dra- 
matic form. The vocal part stems 
from Wagnerian practice in that its 
melodic material maintains a contin- 
tous flow, but Schonberg breaks rad- 
tally not only with the set patterns 
of clear-cut recitative and aria, but 
with the unifying principle of 
leitmotiv. For the first time in 
history of modern music there ap- 
Pears a structure in which no thematic 
elements are repeated. This procedure 
Bives the music extreme variety and 
continuous invention. 

This conception arises logically in 

berg’s own development. By 

1911 he had broken the ties with 
tonal relationships in his harmonic 
contrapuntal organization, but he 
not yet devised the twelve-tone 


A ten Schonberg composed 


system, with its clearly-defined rules. 
He had reached a point of freedom 
where the unifying elements of clas- 
sicism or romanticism no longer sup- 
plied his needs. But even a negation 
can be an organizing principle. 


i Erwartung, once a musical state- 
ment has been made — whether 
melodic, harmonic, or contrapuntal— 
it negates the statement immediately 
preceding it, and becomes the only 
existing element at the moment of its 
appearance. The music is thus in a 
continuous state of motion, related to 
the variation form in a swift and con- 
cise way. In a rudimentary and in- 
stinctive manner, Schonberg is al- 
ready applying aspects of the twelve- 
tone technique. There is the strongest 
possible relationship among the mel- 
odic, harmonic, and contrapuntal ele- 
ments. Because of the athematic struc- 
ture, this interrelationship is a ver- 
tical one, rather than the horizontal 
one that it becomes in fully evolved 
twelve-tone music. 

The use of the twelve tones of the 
chromatic scale, characteristic of the 
entire score of Erwartung, creates, 
perhaps accidentally, tone-rows not 
unlike those Schonberg later came to 
employ as the basis of his twelve- 
tone music. A striking example of 
this prophetic treatment may be found 
in the middle of the fourth scene, 
where the woman sings of her love 
for the man whose body she had 
found. At the words “Nun kusz ich 
mir an dir zu Tode” the voice starts 
a twelve-tone theme, which is directly 
taken over by the bassoon. A similar 
moment occurs at the beginning of 
the work, where eight notes of the 
scale constitute the melodic line, three 
additional notes are placed vertically 
in the harmony, and the twelfth is 
an enharmonic tone used previously. 

The element of sound is handled 
by Schonberg in an entirely new man- 
ner. Although he uses a large orches- 
tra, with woodwinds in groups of 
four, brass in groups of three, harp, 
celesta, and a large array of percus- 
sion instruments, the texture main- 
tains a transparency and clarity that 
are in sharp contrast to Wagnerian 
and Straussian orchestration. Tuttis 
are rare and extremely concise, and 
are used only at points of culmination. 
The full orchestra is used only in the 
short interlude between the third and 
fourth scene; The voice retains the 
dominant role throughout. Neverthe- 
less, the orchestration achieves great 
variety. At first the orchestra es- 
tablishes the expressionistic character 
of the work, with its voices of na- 
ture, the mysteries of the forest, and 
its contrast between the darkness and 
the moonlight. At the same time it 
serves the purely musical function of 
permitting continuous contrapuntal in- 
vention. Apart from the instrumenta- 
tion, the rhythmic element, while 
presenting no innovation, contributes 
to the variety of the work. Ostinato 
figures, for instance, are employed 
frequently. 

The originality of the dramatic ap- 
proach and that of its musical trans- 
lation are strongly interrelated. The 
text, with its conciseness and its 
abrupt emotional contrasts, could 
hardly have been supported by the 
application of the traditional, larger 
forms. Nor would Schénberg’s own 
musical evolution have fitted him at 
this time to deal with a conventional 
drama requiring some larger unify- 
ing element. In the special ways in 












HOMAGE TO AN AMERICAN COMPOSER 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the American composer, with three Mu 
Phi Epsilon members—Ruth Bradley, Merle Montgomery, and Gertrude 
Otto. The sorority is sponsoring MacDowell's inclusion in the Hall of Fame 


which the drama and the music deter- 
mine each other’s nature, Erwartung 
presents an original and new, success- 
ful if strange, approach to musical 
drama. 


Orchestras Open 


(Continued from page 8) 
Frank Brieff making his first appear- 
ance as the orchestra’s newly appoint- 
ed conductor. Of the six concerts to 
be given in Woolsey Hall, that on 
March 18 will be led by Hugo Kort- 
schak, and it will mark his farewell 
appearance with the orchestra. He 
has been co-conductor in recent sea- 
sons. The guest soloists will be Ray 
Lev, Bruce Simonds, Howard Boat- 
wright, Szymon Goldberg, and Aldo 
Parisot. The final program will in- 
clude Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
in which the New Haven Chorale will 
be the assisting chorus. The orchestra 
operates under the joint auspices of 
the Yale School of Music and the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc. 

Flint 

Raymond Gerkowski conducted the 
first concert of the Flint Symphony’s 
1951-52 season on Oct. 15 in the 
Central High School Auditorium. 
The major work in the program was 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, and 
Mark W. Bills, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, was the baritone soloist 
in arias by Mozart and Verdi. The 
63-piece ensemble is sponsored by the 
Flint Chamber of Commerce and the 
Flint Community Music Association. 


El Paso 


The El Paso Symphony began its 
season on Oct. 15 with a new con- 
ductor, Orlando Barera, who suc- 
ceeded H. Arthur Brown, conductor 
of the Tulsa Philharmonic. Leonard 
Warren was the soloist in the initial 
program. The four remaining con- 
certs will have as soloists Claudio 
Arrau, Jennie Tourel, Isaac Stern, 
and Percy Grainger. 

—Mary GoopBpar MorcAan 


Austin 


A concert version of Puccini’s Tos- 
ca occupied the program that launched 
the Austin Symphony’s fourteenth 
season on Oct. 15. Under the direc- 
tion of Ezra Rachlin, now in his third 
year with the orchestra, the opera 
was sung by Carolyn Long, the Tos- 
ca; Louis Roney, the Cavaradossi; 
Michael Rhodes, the Scarpia; Dick 
Turbyfill, the Spoletta; James C. 





McGrew, the Angelotti; and Glenn 
Dowlen, the Sacristan and the Jailor. 
The Austin Symphony Chorus, di- 
rected by Conrad Fath, also took 
part. For the March 17 program the 
conductor will double as piano solo- 
ist, and for the Nov. 5 concert, Monte 
Hill Davis, winner of last year’s state 
music contest, will be the piano solo- 
ist. Other artists scheduled to appear 
are Sigi Weissenberg, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Dorothy Kirsten, and Walter 
Cassel, Four children’s concerts will 
be given under the sponsorship of the 
Austin Junior League. 


Erie 


The Erie Philharmonic, under the 
direction of Fritz Mahler, opened its 
fifth season on Oct. 16. The orches- 
tra’s plans for the year include seven 
pairs of subscription concerts, Pop 
concerts, children’s concerts, and con- 
certs in other cities. Peter Mennin has 
accepted a commission to write a new 
work for the orchestra, which has 
listed for its programs such works 
as William Schuman’s Third Sym- 
phony, Carlos Chavez’ Sinfonia In- 
dia, Aaron Copland’s Appalachian 
Spring, Henry Barraud’s. Suite pour 
une Comédie de Musset (first time in 
the United States), Rolf Liebermann’s 
Furioso, Sven Erik Tarp’s Overture 
to a Puppet Play, and Lars-Erik 
Larsson’s Pastoral Suite. 


Albuquerque 


On Oct. 10, the Albuquerque Civic 
Symphony, Hans Lange, conductor, 
launched its twentieth season. Kurt 
Frederick, conductor of the orchestra 
from 1945 to 1950, was violin soloist 
in the program. The orchestra’s two 
other former conductors will also par- 
ticipate in the anniversary season— 
Grace Thompson Edmister, founder 
in 1932 and conductor until 1941, and 
William M. Kunkel, conductor from 
1941 to 1945. Mr. Kunkel is still with 
the orchestra, as first flutist. 

Soloists with the orchestra will be 
Bartlett and Robertson, Isaac Stern, 
and Andor Foldes. Mr. Foldes will 
be heard in the premiere of a piano 
concerto he commissioned from J. 
Donald Robb, dean of the University 
of New Mexico’s school of fine arts. 

—ISABEL GREAR 


Jack Adams 
To Manage Maryla Jonas 


Maryla Jonas is now appearing ex- 
clusively under the concert manage- 
ment of Jack Adams :vad Company. 
After her Carnegie Hall recital on 
Dec. 3 the pianist will leave for an 
extensive tour of Europe. 
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Film Opera: A Field 
Waiting for Exploration 


FIELD of popular art and entertain- 
A ment that lies largely unexploited by 

contemporary composers is the film 
opera. Still virgin territory, it has scarcely 
been approached by serious experimenters, 
and its possibilities for development are 
well-nigh infinite. Furthermore, it offers 
lucrative prospects without demanding a 
sacrifice of ideals, for as yet no inferior 
standards have been set up to form an eco- 
nomic barrier to experimentation. 

Auric, Honegger, Copland, and Thomson 
—to mention only a few names—have writ- 
ten background and accompaniment music 
of a high order. But operas, in which the 
music is central rather than incidental, have 
not yet been composed for the motion-pic- 
ture medium. The closest approach to 
genuine film opera is Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Medium. Menotti originally conceived 
The Medium for the stage, of course but 
he wrote new music and additional scenes 
for the motion-picture version of the work. 

The success of The Medium indicates that 
there is no practical reason why motion-pic- 
ture operas should not achieve widespread 
success if they are conceived as idiomatically 
as the best popular musicals are. It should 
be observed, however, that relatively few 
of the most successful popular musical films 
have been adaptations of stage hits. From 
such early endeavors as 42nd Street and 
The Broadway Melody down to the current 
An American in Paris, the best musical films 
have been devised in terms of the flexible 
space-range of the camera. When music 
and action are welded into a dramatic whole 
that is suited to the technique of the camera, 
film opera can become more attractive to 
audiences that shy away from the conven- 
tions and forms of traditional grand opera. 

That opera, as we know it in the opera 
house, stubbornly resists translation to the 
screen has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
the motion-picture versions of standard 
operas thus far attempted. Many of these 
most notably some of the ones made in 
Italy—have followed slavishly the tradi- 
tional mode of staging employed in the opera 
house. This unimaginative procedure has 
resulted, inevitably, in productions that seem 
static and unnatural to screen audiences, 
productions in which the music seems to be 
hampering the development and natural ex- 
pansion of the visual presentation of the 
story. 

In other instances, naive attempts have 
been made to superpose idiomatic film ele- 
ments on an operatic skeleton. The ad- 
aptation of Tosca (titled, if memory serves 
correctly, E Avanti a Lui Tremava Tutta 
Roma), employed a cinematic parallel to the 
Sardou plot as a skeleton on which parts of 
Puccini’s score were festooned. I] Trova- 
tore began with an elaborate explication of 
the local Spanish war in which Manrico and 
the Count di Luna are involved. The 
smugglers in Carmen trekked across spec- 
tacular mountain ranges that would make 
an appropriate setting for a Gene Autry 
western. In every case these attempts to 
square the operatic plot with the presumed 
demands of cinema audiences and with the 
intrinsic requirements of the camera served 
to reduce the original score to a hash and 
to impair the dramatic unity of the original 
work. If the classic operas are to filmed 
successfully, subtler and more sensitive 
techniques will have to be devised. 

Even if such techniques are developed, 
however, the operatic classics are unlikely 
to turn out as successfully as operas com- 





posed specifically for the motion-picturg 
medium. But in America and Europe therg 
are many composers among us today whe 
are eminently fitted to create distinguished 
works in this new form. Gian-Carlg 
Menotti, Darius Milhaud, Aaron Copland, 
Francis Poulenc, Benjamin Britten, Luig; 
Dallapiccola, Virgil Thomson—all of these 
men are admirably equipped for the task, 
And all of them, no doubt, would be de 
lighted to be asked to grapple with the prob- 
lem. The next move is up to Hollywood. 


The Operatic Stage Director 
Gradually Comes Into His Own 


OT the least valuable of Rudolf Bing’s 
N contributions as general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera has been his 
insistence upon the importance of the stage 
director in the production of opera. By in- 
viting into the opera house such well-known 
directors from the legitimate theatre as 
Margaret Webster and Garson Kanin and 
by persuading Alfred Lunt to undertake the 
staging of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, he has 
indicated that the régisseur’s function is no 
less stellar than that of the conductor or the 
leading soprano or tenor. 

Until Mr. Bing dramatized his position, 
the stage director remained an undervalued 
and misunderstood participant in the opera- 
tions of the Metropolitan. Although the 
production of Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro staged a few years ago by Herbert 
Graf was in no way a less distinguished 
achievement than Miss Webster’s direction 
of Verdi’s Don Carlo last fall, nobody ever 
spoke of “Mr. Graf’s Figaro” as so many 
have of “Miss Webster’s Don Carlo.” 

The New York City Opera Company has 
also sought to equalize the theatrical aspects 
of production with the musical ones by en- 
gaging for special assignments such promi- 
nent stage directors as Otto Erhardt, for 
Die Miestersinger and The Four Ruffans, 
and Irving Pichel, for The Dybbuk. Its 
press department has been somewhat less 
eager than the Metropolitan’s to educate the 
public to an understanding of the central im- 
portance of the stage director; nevertheless 
the fact remains, whether the public realizes 
it or not, that the management’s attitude 
toward the theatrical requisites of opera is 
enlightened and progressive. 

The conception of operatic production 
upon which both Mr. Bing and Mr. Halasz 
insist in the organizations under their guid- 
ance is taken for granted in European opera 
houses. There the conductor, the régisseur, 
and (when there is a new physical produc- 
tion) the designer collaborate on equal terms 
in the attempt to achieve a unified and 
balanced result. For years the Metropolitan 
sought to imitate European musical stand- 
ards without complementing them with 
satisfactory standards of stagecraft. In the 
1920s and 1930s, such groups as Vladimir 
Rosing’s American Opera Company and the 
visiting Salzburg Opera Guild and Moscow 
Art Musical Theatre demonstrated the 
values that are added to opera when the 
dramatic elements are brought onto a plane 
with the musical performance. But they 
proved to be ahead of their time, and the 
Metropolitan remained in large measure un- 
moved by their example. 

Now, however, the American audience is 
learning that operas need not be stilted and 
stupid in their visual presentation. In some 
day not too remote, perhaps potential ticket- 
buyers may ask who is staging a perform- 
ance as well as who is conducting or who 1s 
singing in it. 
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HE liner America, arriving here on Oct. 1, 
T brought Mary Garden, who is making her 
farewell lecture tour of the United States 
this season. On the same day Bruno Walter re- 
turned aboard the Ile de France from his summer 
in Europe. Werner Trapp, of the Trapp Family 
Siagers, became the father of a boy, Martin 
Michael, on Sept. 29, in Burlington, Vt. a 

During the past summer Suzanne Danco partici- 
ated in a gala concert in honor of the Queen 
Mother of Belgium and made numerous concert, 
opera, and radio appearances in Great sritain and 
Brussels. The 3elgian soprano will arrive in 
january for her American tour. Aldo Ciccolini 
began his 1951-52 season here as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony, under Thor Johnson's direc- 
tion, on Oct. 12 and 13. The pianist’s recordings of 
some Scarlatti sonatas recently won the Grand 
Prix du Disque. Kurt Baum will sing in at least 
ten opera performances in Italy next spring. The 
tenor will take the title role in a production of 
Rossini’s William Tell at the Florence May Festival. 

The Metropolitan Opera Murders, a mystery 
novel by Helen Traubel, was published by Simon 
& Schuster on Oct. 5. Jennie Tourel fiew in from 
London on Sept. 26 to begin her seventh trans- 
continental tour. Iva Kitechell gave five dance pro- 
grams in Buenos Aires and four in Montevideo, 
besides several in other South American cities, be- 
fore returning home on Oct. 20. Among the re- 
citalists in London during October were Elisabeth 
Schumann, Paolo Silveri, Myra Hess, Richard 
Ferrell, and Andrés Segovia. 

A set of Christmas songs with Biblical texts has 
been written by Paul Hirdemith for Irmgard 
Seefried, who will introduce them next year. The 
soprano began her first American tour on Oct. 19 
and 20 as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
and will make her New York debut in Town Hall 
on Dec. 9. Otto Klemperer broke his left leg in a 
fall on Oct. 13, shortly after his arrival in Mon- 
treal, where he was to have conducted the opening 
concert for the 1951-52 season of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques. Two of the four programs he was 
to have conducted were postponed until spring. 
Carmen Amaya was married to her guitarist, Juan 
Bautista Aguero, on Oct. 19 in Barcelona. Ossy 
Renardy opened his current tour when he ap- 
peared as the first soloist with the Westminster 
College Orchestra in Princeton, N. J., on Oct. 17. 

Hilde Gueden arrived on the Ile de France on 
Oct. 22. The soprano will be heard with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company as Susanna in Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Gilda in Rigoletto, and Rosalinda in 
Fledermaus, and she will make a concert tour. 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, whose American 
tour lasts from October to March, have been re- 
engaged for an appearance at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival next summer. Stell Andersen is recovering 
rapidly from her recent automobile accident, and 
she will be able to undertake her extensive Euro- 
pean tour, beginning in March, as planned. Edmond 

ia has been awarded the ribbon of the Legion 
ot Honor by the French government for his ser- 
vices to French music as musical director of Radio- 
Genéve and conductor of its orchestra. 

On his recent trip to New York, David Webster 
engaged Theodor Uppman for the title role in 
Benjamin Britten's new opcra, Billy Budd, which 
will have its world premiere on Dec. 1. Inge Manski 

m has been named stage director for the 
Atlanta Opera Company’s 1951-52 season. In a 
reviva! of Verdi’s Nabucco, in Siena, the role of 
Abigail was taken by Lucia Kelston. 

The Los Angeles premieres of works by Leonard 
Bernstein, Gustav Mahler, Arthur Honegger, and 
Alexander Steinert, were conducted by Franz 
Waxman at the Los Angeles Music Festival last 
summer. Sylvia Stahiman, appearing under the 
Stage name of Mme. Giulia Bardi, made her debut 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie on Oct. 2 in the title 
tole of Lucia di Lammermoor. Jean Madeira and 

¢ Carelli will sing at the annual luncheon of 
the Philadelphia committee of the Metropolitan 
Opera that marks the opening of its season. 

ere Bloomfield made two appearances as 
guest conductor of the El Paso Symphony before 
returning to his duties as conductor of the Cleve- 
land Little Symphony. Stella Roman wil! sing the 
tole of the Marschallin in three performances of 
Der Rosenkavalier, at the San Carlo in Naples in 

r. 

A concerto for two pianos and orchestra, com- 
posed at an early age by Mendelssohn, will be 
Played by Orazio Frugoni and Walter Hendi, 
with the Dallas Symphony next March. Nine 

i was soloist with the Toronto Symphony 
on Oct. 26. William Masselos, who will be piano 
Soloist with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Phony next April, began his fall tour with an ap- 
pearance in Montreal. 
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Left: Arturo Toscanini poses with the captain of the Europa while returning from his 193! appear- 
ances as conductor in Italy and Bayreuth. Right: John Erskine (center), president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, and Ernest Hutcheson (right), dean, discuss the school’s new building in New York 
with Leopold Stokowski, who conducted the initial concert in its auditorium twenty years ago 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Passing of an Era 


Otto H. Kahn, president and chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
signed from both offices on Oct. 28. He had been 
chairman of the board since 1908, when the com- 
pany was organized in its present form at the close 
of the Conried regime. He became president in 
1918. Paul D. Cravath, a member of the board 
since 1910, was elected by his fellow directors 
to succeed Mr. Kahn, who will remain a member 
of the board. 


Full Speed Ahead 


After a month of hectic cranking-up for the 

winter’s work, the two Berlin opera houses sud- 
denly threw open all throttles on successive eve- 
nings and started off—the Civic Opera with a 
revival of Verdi’s Macbeth and the State Opera 
with the long-anticipated performance of Weber's 
Oberon, under the baton of Bruno Walter. 
The Linden opera once more had to hand the palm 
to the Civic Opera in spite of the outstanding 
advantages represented by the exceptional musical 
personality of Mr. Walter. Macbeth was 
notable for the stage direction of Carl Ebert, the 
conducting of Fritz Stiedry, and the settings cf 
Caspar Neher. In the cast were Sigrid Onegin, 
an imposing Lady Macbeth, Hans Reinmar, as 
Macbeth (both, however, manifested a disregard 
of pitch that at times was painful), and Ivar 
Andresen, as Banquo. Gertrude Bindernagel sang 
Lady Macbeth at subsequent performances. 


Political Background 


In striking contrast with frequent American 
criticisms that Arturo Toscanini, as an Italian, 
has permitted his love of country to lead him into 
playing too many unimportant Italian compositions 
in this country, is an attempt in Italy to place the 
famous conductor before his own people in the 
light of a renegade to Italy, its music and ideals. 
An Italian newspaper has printed a new manifesto, 
which contains fourteen charges . . . among them, 
“ignoring his own national hymns on artistic 
grounds, and by executing the hymns of foreign 
countries because of expediency.” Friends of Tos- 
canini assert that he can answer this charge if he 
cares to do so. They deny the truth or validity of 
any assertion that he has played foreign national 
hymns in concerts for the sake of expediency and 
refused to play his own under similar circum- 
stances. Those who have followed the career of 
the author of the manifesto, F. T. Marinetti, say 
he has made a complete retreat from the Futurist 
clarion and is now heading the forces of musical 
reaction, and see in this a natural corollary for 
chauvinistic nationalism. 


Gala Openings 


In spite of the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera season being generally regarded as a 
social event rather than a musical one, this year’s 
La Traviata proved worthy of consideration from 
the latter standpoint. Rosa Ponselle’s presence 
in the cast was the highlight. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi was the Alfredo (his voice is far too heavy 
for the role), and Giuseppe de Luca again dis- 
tinguished himself as Germont. Tullio Serafin 
led the orchestra. . . . In Chicago, a performance 
was for once striking enough to distract an open- 
ing night audience from its consciousness of itself. 
A gripping enactment of Tosca inaugurated the 
Chicago Civic Opera’s season, with Claudia Muzio 
and Vanni-Marcoux and a new tenor, Jan Kiepura. 
. .. On the evidence of this not completely reveal- 
ing assignment, it would seem that the Civic 
Opera’s new director, Herbert Witherspoon, has 
picked a winner in the tenor. 


Unusual Demonstration 


Pierre-Octave Ferroud’s Symphony in A major, 
given its American premiere by Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony, was greeted by hisses, 
faint but unmistakable—a rare accolade from a 
Chicago audience. The work hardly merited either 
the distinction or the condemnation. 





On The Front Cover: 


AN MERRIMAN was born in Pittsburgh 
N and received most of her musical training 

in Los Angeles and Cincinnati. The mezzo- 
soprano has won several competitions, including 
one of the biennial Young Artists Contests con- 
ducted by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Her past orchestral engagements list twelve ap- 
pearances with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and seven with the NBC Symphony, 
under the direction of Arturo Toscanini, as well 
as those with other major symphonic groups. She 
has sung at Lewisohn Stadium, Hollywood Bowl, 
Robin Hood Dell, and at the Berkshire Music 
Festival, and she has appeared in opera in Cin- 
cinnati, Los Angeles, and Dayton. Last summer 
she made her second European tour, and she re- 
turns in November to make another transcontin- 
ental tour of the United States and Canada, which 
will again include appearances with leading or- 
chestras. She has sung extensively on the radio 
and has recorded for RCA Victor. (Photograph 
by Bruno of Hollywood, New York.) 
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Foreign Artists 


Enliven Brazilian Season 


By Hersert J. FrieEpMANN 


Janeiro opened with a splendid 

performance of Fedora. The 
Giordano opera served as a vehicle 
for a fine cast headed by Elena 
Nicolai and Beniamino Gigli. A ca- 
pacity audience was on-hand to ac- 
claim them. In spite of its inferiority 
in dramatic strength to Andrea 
Chenier, Fedora contains _ brilliant 
passages for the two leading singers, 
and with principals as good as these 
it can be effective theatre. 

Bellini’s Norma was also given a 
very good performance, with Maria 
Callas in the title role and Boris 
Christoff making his first appearance 
here as Oroveso. Miss Callas negoti- 
ated the immense difficulties of her 
music with facility and breadth of 
style, and Mr. Christoff was most 
impressive. The acting and singing 
of this remarkable Bulgarian bass 
made his characterization of Philip II 
in Verdi’s Don Carlo one of the high 
points of the season. Among the 
other singers participating were Elisa- 
betta Barbato, who had declined some- 
what vocally since she made her first 
great success in Rio de Janeiro a few 
years ago; and Renata Tebaldi, who 
confirmed her reputation as a fine and 
convincing Mimi in Puccini’s La Bo- 
héme. The popularity of Mr. Gigli 
was once again documented when he 
sang both tenor roles in the double 
bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. 

The Angelicum of Milan, a group 
of fifty instrumentalists and singers, 
visited Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
in the course of their first tour out- 
side Italy. They presented several 
operas and offered a wide concert 
repertoire. Their interpretations, un- 
der the direction of Ennio Gerelli, 
were always spontaneous but well 
considered. 

One of the most delightful items in 
their repertoire -was Vivaldi’s La 
Ninfa e il Pastore, which contains 
music of great freshness, full of little 
known beauty. In it Dera Gatta and 
Silvana Zanolli gave masterful deliv- 
ery of dramatic coloratura phrases 
that require a level of technique rarely 
developed in our time. Mozart’s 
Bastien et Bastienne had been pre- 
sented here before by the Vienna 
Choir Boys. Other works presented 
were Pergolesi’s Il Frature Innamo- 
rato and a scenic performance of a 
Bach cantata masquerading under the 
title Burlesca. 

The chamber orchestra of the or- 
ganization is composed of a main body 
of excellent string players augmented 
by a small group of winds. Its full 
but flexible tone furnished an ideal 
basis for the vocalists and was ad- 
mirable in purely instrumental per- 
formances, which included seldom 
heard works by Corelli, Marcello, 
Vivaldi, and other early Italian com- 
posers, as well as works by such mod- 
ern Italian composers as Malipiero, 
Pizzetti, and Respighi. 


T HE 1951 opera season in Rio de 


ARLY in the season the orchestra 

of the Municipal Theatre was con- 
ducted by one of Brazil’s most 
distinguished composers, Camargo 
Guarnieri. The program contained 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture; Shosta- 
kovich’s Piano Concerto, with Nise 
Obino playing the difficult solo part; 
and two works by Mr. Guarnieri him- 
self. His Three Dances for Orches- 
tra exploited Brazilian rhythms, and 


in Brasilianas (commissioned by the 
Koussevitzky Foundation) he treats 
popular themes with dignity. Per- 
formance of his Second Symphony 
was unfortunately cancelled at the 
last hour. 

The Orquestra Sinfénica Brasileita 
started its season with concerts under 
Eleazar de Carvalho, and he offered 
the first performance in Rio de Ja- 
neiro of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Prin- 
temps; the work received a divided 
reception from a typically conserva- 
tive audience. Among other devi- 
ations from standard repertoire were 
Schonberg’s Kammersymphonie. The 
soloist at the first subscription concert 
was the young Brazilian pianist, 
Marialcina Lopes, who has. been 
studying ‘n Paris for the last two 
years. She gave a remarkable per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Third Piano 
Concerto. In subsequent programs, 
two foreign soloists were presented— 
Sari Biro in Franck’s Symphonic Va- 
riations, and Robert Weiss in Liszt’s 
Second Piano Concerto. 

Then for a month Manuel Rosen- 
thal served as guest conductor. He 
proved himself in spite of insufficient 
rehearsals to be a serious interpreter 
of Beethoven’s music. Wilhelm 
Kempff was the soloist in the C minor 
piano concerto. In a later program, 
Mr. Rosenthal offered an all-French 
program with Jacqueline Potier giving 
a brilliant solo performance in Ravel’s 
Piano Concerto. 

The next guest conductor was Nino 
Sanzogno. George Bekéffi was the 
soloist under his baton in Bloch’s 
Schelomo, a novelty to the Rio de 
Janeiro audience. He won a remark- 
able success. Mr. Sanzogno also pre- 
sented for the first time here Mali- 
piero’s La Passione. Limiting himself 
to strictly necessary means, the com- 
poser realizes a profoundly-felt con- 
ception of the Passion, using as a 
text the words of a medieval Catalan 
poem. Mr. Sanzogno was followed 
by Carlo Zecchi, whose first concert 
with the Orquestra Sinfénica Brasi- 
leira made his fine musicianship ap- 
parent. Precise attacks, an improve- 
ment in the string tone, and under- 
standing interpretations characterized 
his conducting of Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony and Geminiani’s Concerto 
Grosso. 

The activities of the orchestra this 
season have been hampered by new 
financial difficulties. Increasing ex- 
penses can only be met by govern- 
ment subsidy to augment the limited 
regular income from the ticket sales. 
During the last few years the govern- 
ment has placed a relatively moderate 
sum at the disposition of the orches- 
tra; early this year it felt obliged to 
cancel this subsidy, along with similar 
subsidies to other cultural institutions. 
In reply to appeals, it was finally 
agreed that the 1951 subsidy would be 
paid, thus enabling the orchestra to 
fulfill its plans for this season. 


T HE season has been very rich in 

visits by foreign artists. The most 
remarkable event was without doubt 
a series of recitals by Artur Rubin- 
stein, who had not visited Brazil for 
many years. An enthusiastic audience 
greeted him at his first appearance, 
and he reaffirmed his mastery of tech- 
nique and his mature musicianship. 
For Mr. Rubinstein’s reappearance, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, the representative 
Brazilian composer of today, wrote 
for him a new Rudipoema, which was 
given a brilliant premiere at the first 


recital. Accompanied by the Urques- 
tra Sinfénica Brasileira, the pianist 
offered a concerto program that in- 
cluded Beethoven’s in G major, Cho- 
pin’s in F minor, and Tchaikovsky’s 
in B flat minor; these were perhaps 
his finest performances of all. 

Wilhelm Backhaus returned to offer 
several recitals of music by classical 
and romantic composers. His playing 
of Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, Op. 
111, and Schubert’s Wanderer Fan- 
tasy again showed him to be one of 
the great pianists of our time. His 
performances, free of superficial 
showmanship, introduced his listeners 
to the real musical substance of the 
great masterpieces. The Cultura Ar- 
tistica presented Robert Weiss, win- 
ner of the Concours International at 
Geneva; his reading of music by Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Brahms, and Bar- 
tok gave evidence of a sound and 
promising talent. Subscribers of the 
same institution later had an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
charming personality of the Ameri- 
can-Hungarian pianist, Sari Biro, and 
with Jorg Demus, a young Viennese 
pianist who won exceptional success 
through his poetic and subtle but at 
the same time masculine playing. An- 
other newcomer was the young Ameri- 
can pianist, James Wolfe, who won 
respect through his serious and sin- 
cere approach. A two-piano recital 
by José and Amparo Iturbi attracted 
a large audience. 

Ruggiero Ricci appeared for the 
first time in Brazil, demonstrating re- 
markable facility in violin compo- 
sitions by Paganini. A cello recital 
by Pierre Fournier contained authori- 
tative readings of works by Brahms 
and Schumann, and one by Adolfo 
Odnoposoff, returning after an ab- 
sence of two years, had as its high 
point a rarely artistic performance of 
Bach’s Suite in D minor. Edmund 
Kurtz, who had visited Brazil in 
1950, was once again presented by 
Cultura Artistica. He performed a 
lovely, unfamiliar sinfonia by Pergo- 
lesi and sonatas by Brahms and Bee- 
thoven, and was soloist with the Or- 
questra Sinfénica Brasileira in Dvo- 
rak’s Cello Concerto. Two American 
singers, Todd Duncan and Lawrence 
Winters, were heard in distinguished 
recitals. 

Interest in chamber music has in- 
creased in Brazil during recent years, 
and since the war many groups have 
appeared here with success. The 
Barylli Quartet, of Vienna, was the 
first to visit Rio de Janeiro this sea- 
son, giving somewhat over-refined 
readings of works by Mozart and 
Schubert and a reading of Hinde- 
mith’s Quartet in E major that lacked 
sufficient robustness of attack. The 
Vegh Quartet gave their best per- 
formance in Beethoven’s E minor 
Rasumovsky Quartet; in music by 
Debussy and Haydn they were only 
moderately interesting. Serge Jaroff’s 
Don Cossack Russian chorus gave 
two concerts, and the chamber choir 
Agrupacién Coral de Pamplona was 
heard in Spanish works of unusual 
nature. 

There has also been an extraordi- 
nary development in the dance, and 
the Ballet Lambrinos was received 
with great interest. The high level 
of its performances justified its repu- 
tation. Ballet Theatre visited Brazil 
under the auspices of the United 
States Department of State, and 
aroused great interest for its perform- 
ance of Aaron Copland’s Billy the 
Kid and Morton Gould’s Interplay. 
The Ballet Hindi presented a style 
of music and dance that was too un- 
familiar to win more than respectful 
applause, but sincere acclaim was of- 
fered the brilliant Spanish dancing of 
Mariquita Flores and Antonio de Cor- 
dova. 

Only a few Brazilian artists ap- 
peared during the recent season. Early 
in the year an opera season was given 
in the Municipal Theatre by a group 
of Brazilian singers, instrumentalists, 
and conductors. 


Acting 


(Continued from page 12) 
purity of her voice itself indicates 
truth, loyalty, filial devotion. But it 
can harden to scorn in GOotterdammer. 
ung, when she pours sound like q 
river of ice over the faithless Sieg. 
fried, and ends—a fine imaginative de. 
tail—with a drop of the arm suggest. 
ing despair and spent rage after the 
outburst. The back she turns on him 
is as expressive as the shoulder-line 
of Alfred Lunt. Sparing and simple 
though her gestures are (with some. 
thing of the tranquil dignity of sculp. 
tured marble), every one of them 
tells; they are made deeply moving by 
the sincerity of feeling reflected in her 
eyes and the lovely lineaments of her 
face. } 

The very radiance and uninhibited 
clarity of Miss Flagstad’s tone miti- 
gate against a perfect realization of 
the character of Isolde, although the 
nobility of her singing, and the in- 
telligence of her acting (with its 
cutting edge of anger, humiliation, 
and tender sweetness in such a mo- 
ment as the description of Tristan’s 
look, “Von seinem Lager blickt’ er 
her”), make up in a large degree 
for her lack of sensuous passion. 

The same criticism may be made 
of Set Svanholm’s Tristan, an im- 
personation in which the tonal color 
has a Scandinavian coolness. This 
fine singer and musician, vibrant with 
virile life and mentally as sharp 
as a needle, must find it hard to sug- 
gest the derangement and ebbing 
strength of Tristan’s last fever; in 
voice and temperament he is the 
sunny and active Siegfried rather 
than the sad and fated Tristan. But 
by sheer intelligence and sympathetic 
understanding of the character he 
has thought himself into the part 
until even his third act, with its poig- 
nant mezza voce opening phrases, 
has become moving and convincing. 
In Mr. Svanholm’s Siegmund the 
same mental application works to re- 
veal an unhappy and lonely charac- 
ter. Every reaction in the Todesver- 
kiindigung is beautifully timed and 
presented. 


ONE of the most difficult Wag- 
nerian parts to act well is Kur- 
venal as he appears in the last act 
of Tristan und Isolde. Herbert Jans- 
sen left an indelible impression on 
my mind by his acting in this scene, 
in which he succeeded in conveying 
Kurvenal’s anxiety and grief to the 
audience as he comforted and en- 
couraged his dying friend. This was 
a remarkable instance of subtlety in 
acting, of the ability to convey an 
emotional impression at complete 
variance to the words. 

In Wagner’s operas the drama is 
so pertinently indicated in the or- 
chestral and vocal color that charac- 
ters remain defined even when the 
singers are indifferent actors. Wag- 
ner does, however, put a strain on 
the singer, as opposed to the actor, 
in some of his vocal directions—the 
“choked and suppressed voice,” for 
instance, that he demands of Wotan 
throughout a whole passage. Many 
Alberichs, Mimes, and Beckmessers 
tear their vocal cords to pieces in an 
effort to depict character, but ac- 
tually vocal distortions are not nec- 
essary for telling characterizations. 
The best Mime and Alberich in my 
experience (Peter Klein and Otakar 
Kraus) and the best Beckmesser 
(Karl August Neumann, in the 
1930s) really sang their parts as 
well as they acted them. Beckmesser 
as a musician is unoriginal and hide- 
bound by rules; but he is not neces- 
sarily totally incompetent. : 

Such evidences as these emphasize 
the fact that the achievement of true 
operatic greatness rests on the sing- 
er’s ability to combine acting and vo- 
cal technique so that neither suffers 
and so that musicianship and dra- 
matic expression are fused together 
in an inseparable, creative whole. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Australian Music Festival 


Held in Adelaide 


By Max Keocu 


tivals. Of one kind or another 

[england has been wallowing in 
them, and no doubt America has had 
her share. Australia is rather “down 
under” in this matter — the festival 
spirit, like Shelley’s spirit of delight, 
rarely comes this way. Therefore, 
there has been ruch pride in and ma- 
ternal nurturing of what has become 
the first regular music festival here, 
the Festival of Australian Contempo- 
rary Music, held this year, as in 1950, 
in the quiet South Australian capital 
of Adelaide. 

The originator of the festival is 
John Bishop, Elder Professor of 
Music at Adelaide University and di- 
rector of its Conservatorium. In his 
mind occurred the admirable thought 
of founding the festival as an oppor- 
tunity for Australian composers, a 
hitherto undernourished band, to have 
their work given public hearing and 
criticism. American universities and 
colleges will be seeing something of 
this dynamic gentleman in 1952, 
when he will visit the United States 
for four months on a Carnegie Fel- 
lowship, the first awarded to an Aus- 
tralian musician. 

This year the festival consisted of 
four concerts, three of them devoted 
to chamber music and one to orches- 
tral music. Thirty-seven works were 
presented, of which some six were 
performed for the first time. The 
festival, in the words of its director, 
displayed representative music from 
both the “tried hands, accomplished 
and skilled through years of experi- 
ence, and the young men, in whose 
music one can detect an impressive 
sincerity and ardour.” It was to these 
composers that the festival was dedi- 
cated, in the belief that from their 
creative work an Australian heritage 
of music will gradually rise. 

Of the “tried hands” there were 
many, including Margaret Sutherland, 
whose Clarinet Sonata, Haunted Hills 
(a symphonic poem suggested by the 
Dandegong Ranges of Victoria), and 
most impressive String Quartet were 
heard; Hubert Clifford, now well es- 
tablished in London; and Alfred Hill, 
the grand old man of Australian 
music. Hill’s Quartet No. 11, played 
at the festival by the Elder String 
Quartet, has been recorded by the 
Queensland State String Quartet, a 
government-supported ensemble. The 
work was also played by the Griller 
Quartet during its recent visit and 
may be kept in its repertoire. 

As a tribute to the encouragement 
_ Australian composers by 

ugene Goossens, conductor of the 
Sydney Symphony, two of his early 
works were performed—the first Vio- 
lin Sonata and the Suite, Op. 6. 

It was, however, in the music of 
the young composers that a national 
heritage could be most clearly de- 
tected. Four of them — Michael 
Malycha, Allan Giles, Edward Brown, 
and David Morgan—were represented 
at the festival, although the foremost 
composer, Raymond Hanson, whose 
Trumpet Concerto and Violin Con- 
certo were scheduled for performance 
later on by Mr. Goossens, was un- 
fortunately not among them. 

Malycha and Giles both write very 
beautiful music that has the distinc- 
tion of being romantic in a fresh, un- 

loying manner. Peter Martin, Ade- 
laide tenor, was soloist in the 


T HIS year seems a year of fes- 


Malycha works — Three Elizabethan 
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Songs, accompanied by wood - wind 
quartet, and Three Symphonic Son- 
nets, accompanied by string orches- 
tra. Giles’s two-movement Violin 
Sonata was performed by Lloyd 
Davies and Dorothie Oldham, two 
eminent South Australian musicians 
who introduce much new music. 

Brown and Morgan, both under 25, 
compose in contemporary idioms. 
Morgan’s works — incidental music, 
part-songs, and orchestral works — 
have achieved the greater number of 
performances. His Festival Overture, 
written for a visit to Australia by 
the English King and Queen, has 
already been performed by the sym- 
phony orchestras of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide. His earlier 
works were strongly influenced by Si- 
belius and Vaughan Williams, but his 
First Symphony, in E minor, given 
its premiere at the festival, and more 
definitely his Second Symphony, en- 
tered in the Jubilee Symphony Com- 
petition, lean towards a more indi- 
vidual style. 

More contemporary and _ perhaps 
even more accomplished is_ the 
Barték-like music of Edward Brown, 
who writes almost wholly for the 
piano. A strange and distant charac- 
ter of exceptionally serious nature, 
the composer never utters a word that 
is superfluous, and his music is his 
manner in terms of sound. The fes- 
tival presented his Sonata for Two 
Pianos, a composition worthy of in- 
clusion in any contemporary program 
without apology. It is a questing 
work, yet surprisingly definite in its 
statements, and attractive to the ear. 


Triple Bill 
Staged in Venice 


VeENiIceE.—Following the premiere of 
The Rake’s Progress the subject of 
greatest musical interest in Venice 
recently was the performance of the 
annual set of opere breve at La Fen- 
ice on Sept. 19 and 20. The bill of- 
fered the first production in many 
years of Boccherini’s La Clementina; 
the premiere of Roberto Lupi’s ballet- 
cantata Orfeo; and Bohuslav Marti- 
nu’s Comedy on the Bridge, given in 
Italian as Commedia sul Ponte. 

La Clementina has passages of 
charm and beauty, and the produc- 
tion, staged by Gerardo Guerrieri, ad- 
mirably maintained an eighteenth- 
century style. Only the somewhat 
overdriven beat of the conductor, Is- 
say Dobrowen, at times threatened 
to damage the music’s delicate struc- 
ture. The singing and acting were 
mostly very good, especially that of 
Alda Nojiii as Cristeta. Others in the 
cast were Elena Rizzieri, Giulietta 
Simionato, Graziella Sciutti, Alfredo 
Bianchini, Petre Munteanu, and Sesto 
Bruscantini. 

Lupi, a contemporary Italian com- 
poser, has taken the fourth Georgic 
of Virgil as the text of his Orfeo, 
setting it admirably for an invisible 
chorus, with baritone solo, and. a 
brief passage for soprano solo. An- 
tonio Pedrotti conducted, and Mario 
Boriello was the excellent vocal solo- 
ist. Janine Charrat’s choreography 
was depressingly aimless. 

Martinu’s opera, conducted by Mr. 
Dobrowen and staged by Mr. Guer- 
rieri, was sung with fine spirit by 
Clara Petrella, lolanda Gardino, Afro 
Poli, Franco Calabrese, and Agostino 
Lazzari. 

—RicuHarp. R. RePass 
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Two conductors of the Sydney Symphony during its recent season meet for 
an informal chat. From left to right: Eugene Goossens, musical direc- 
tor of the orchestra; Mrs. Previtali; Mrs. Goossens; and Fernando Previ- 
tali, who regularly conducts the orchestra of the Radio Italiana in Rome 


Guest Conductors 


Lead Sydney Symphony 


By WoLrcanc WAGNER 


NLY two of the Sydney Sym- 
O phony’s concerts between June 

and September were led by the 
orchestra’s conductor, Eugene Goos- 
sens. As in previous years, he con- 
ducted several concerts in other states 
during the main season, and these 
engagements limited his home appear- 
ances. 

The two programs, interesting 
and varied as Mr. Goossens’ always 
are, included Reger’s unduly neglected 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Mozart, Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony, 
Schubert’s Tragic Symphony, and 
both suites from Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloe. The suites were given par- 
ticularly brilliant and sensitive per- 
formances. Milhaud’s Suite Proven- 
gale was given its Australian premiere 
and was well received. George Thal- 
ben-Ball, English organist, appeared 
as soloist in two of Sir Henry 
Wood’s arrangements of Handel or- 
gan concertos, which he played with 
refined taste and apt registration. 

Alceo Galliera, conductor of the 
Victorian Symphony, came from Mel- 
bourne to conduct rather uninspiring 
versions of Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony and Franck’s Symphony. Only 
in Debussy’s La Mer did the conduc- 
tor win satisfactory playing from the 
orchestra or a satisfactory response 
from the apathetic audience. Nancy 
Weir, a gifted Australian pianist now 
living in England, was soloist in 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations and 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 

Fernando Previtali, conductor of 
the Radio Italiana in Rome who: is 
visiting Australia this year, was heard 
to great advantage in such music as 
Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, Stra- 
vinsky’s Firebird Suite, and Busoni’s 
Turandot Suite. A short symphony 
by Giovanni Battista Sammartini was 
prepared with great care and lovingly 
performed, Mr. Previtali’s account of 
Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture and 
Eroica Symphony had dramatic ten- 
sion and youthful drive, but the same 
impetuous qualities applied to Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. resulted in a harsh, 
overwrought performance. 





By far the best concerts heard 
during Mr. Goossens’ absence were 
those under the direction of Joseph 
Post, the orchestra’s deputy conduc- 
tor. He displayed his fine musician- 
ship and thorough understanding of 
style and form in two _ interesting 
programs, which offered among other 
things Mozart's Linz Symphony, 
Dvorak’s Second Symphony, and four 
movements from Holst’s The Planets. 

Special interest was added to these 
two concerts by the debut in Sydney 
of Ricardo Odnoposoff, who was 
widely acclaimed for a poetic, yet 
always manly and dramatic, perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo. He was equally successful in 
Suk’s Fantasy for Violin and Orches- 
tra, where the warmth and intensity 
of his tone and the perfection of his 
phrasing made him an ideal inter- 


preter. His performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with 
the Sydney Symphony under Mr. 
Goossens’ direction, in one of the 


country towns, was one of the most 
memorable musical experiences of the 
season. During his four solo recitals 
in Sydney, he established himself as 
one of the best violinists to be heard 
in Australia. Along with standard re- 
cital pieces his programs offered 
Villa-Lobos’ Third Violin Sonata and 
Reger’s Second Sonata, for solo vio- 
lin. Raymond Lambert was his con 
genial partner and accompanist. 

Benjamin Britten’s clever and de- 
lightful Let’s Make an Opera has at 
long last reached Australia. The 
honor of presenting the Australian 
premiere went to an ambitious subur- 
ban amateur society. Shortly after- 
ward, the Arts Council of New 
South Wales opened a three-week en- 
gagement with a polished and ani- 
mated production under the leader- 
ship of Edward Renton. 


Seeber Added 
To Friedberg Roster 


Annie Friedberg has announced the 
addition of Leonard Seeber, young 
American pianist, to the list of artists 
she is managing. 
































































































































































RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Leon Rudin, Violinist 
Carnegie Recital Halil, Sept. 26 


Leon Rudin, who, with his accom- 
panist, Irving Owen, played the last 
program in the 1951 Interval Concert 
eries, introduced Walter Spencer 
Huffmann’s new Violin Sonata in a 
list of works that also included Wal- 
ter Piston’s Violin Concerto, Brahms’s 
Sonata in G major, and short pieces 
by Paganini, Fauré, and Prokofieft. 
Huffmann’s sonata is a well-wrought 
composition in a diatonic, neo-classical 
idiom. Mr. Rud‘n’s playing was that 
of an intelligent musician possessed 
of an efficient technique, a good sense 
of style, and excellent taste. 


A. H. 


Stanley Weiner, Violinist 
Town Hall, Sept. 28 


Stanley Weiner, concertmaster of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, gave the 
initial Town Hall recital of the 1951- 
52 season. The young violinist had 
served as concertmaster of the New 
York City Symphony and had also 
been heard here in recital. The pro- 
gram reflected his solid attributes as 
a performer. It included Handel’s 
Sonata No. 6; Bach's Sonata No. 1, 
for violin alone; Paganini’s one-mov e- 
ment Concer . in D major; Martinu’s 
Sonata No. 3; and shorter works by 
Mozart, Suk, Ravel, and Bartok. 

Mr. Weiner displayed a_ well- 
schooled technique, conscientious mu- 
sicianship, and clear, clean tone. He 
was just as capable at describing the 
line of the pre-classic sonatas as at 
shaping the expressive details of the 
Paganini concerto, although he lacked 
the sense of urgency to keep the Bach 
sonata in motion. The Martinu son- 
ata found him on congenial ground, 
his playing here was admirable in 
every respect, although even here a 
greater sense of inner excitement 
would have been welcome. Joseph 
Seiger’s piano accompaniments, al- 
ways sympathetic, were especially 
helpful in the Martinu sonata. 


—A. B. 


Corelli Concerti Grossi 
Carnegie Hall, Sept. 29 


The first performance in the United 
States of all of Arcangelo Corelli’s 
twelve concerti grossi, Op. 6 (1712), 
took place on this occasion, although 
at least one of these earliest master- 
pieces of the concerto grosso style— 
the Christmas Concerto—was fami- 
liar. Dean Eckertsen conducted a 
small string orchestra in conscientious 
readings. The capable soloists in the 
concertinos were Mischa Mischakoft 
and Hugo Kolberg, violinists; and 
Laszlo Varga, cellist. Herman Ches- 
sid, harpsichordist, completed an en- 
semble that was true to the size and 
spirit of the works. The devotion of 
conductor and players, however, did 
not prevent such devices as suspension 
chains and cadential formulas from 
wearing thin after the first two or 
three concertos, and the suspicion 
arose that they were in a sense de- 
feating their purpose by playing these 
works consecutively. Published as a 
group, in accordance with the custom 
of the time, they were certainly not 
intended to be played in succession. 


José Figueroa, Violinist 
Narciso Figueroa, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 3 


César Franck’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano was the major work in 
this joint program giver by — the 
Figueroa brothers, José and Narciso, 
and their performance of it was in 
many respects a rewarding one. José 
Figueroa’s suave and silken violin tone 
provided a constant sensuous pleasure, 
but it was not quite adequate for the 
Franck’s more impassioned measures. 
His technique, pitch, and musicianship, 
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however, were beyond rep roach. Nar- 
ciso Figueroa’s piano playing, on the 
other hand, never wanted for dramatic 
fervor, but it did lack clarity and, 
at times, accuracy in bravura pas- 
sages. 

The violin‘st’s virtues shone bright- 
ly in the final portion of the program, 
which included pieces by Beethoven, 
Szymanowski, and Milhaud, — the 
Rode-Thibaud Minute Caprice, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso. In the Adagio and 
Fugue from Bach’s unaccompanied 
Sonata in G minor, hewever, his 
technique was not always equal to 
the demands, and his playing was 
often deficient with regard to pitch, 
tone, and musical Lne. 

The pianist’s group of solos, by 
Franck, Fauré, Albéniz, and Bartok, 
offered a few instances of dynamic 
and affecting interpretation, but these 
were offset by much noisy, unrhyth- 
mic, and inaccurate pianism. 

—A. H. 
June Kovach, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 4, 3:00 (Debut) 


June Kovach, who gave her first 
New York recital as winner of the 
season’s first Walter W. Naumburg 
Foundation Award, proved a promis- 
ing newcomer. She disclosed a con- 
scious awareness of touch and tone 
uncommon among youthful perform- 
ers. This quality was in special evi- 
dence in Ravel’s Ondine and also in 
such works as Mozart’s Sonata in 
F major, K. 332; a waltz and an im- 
promptu by Chopin; and Halsey 
Stevens’ brief, dissonant, and rather 
inconclusive Scherzo (its first New 
York performance). 

Another admirable asset was her 
fine rhythmic sense. Miss Kovach 
displayed this to particular advantage 
in her performances of Chopin’s 
Scherzo in C sharp minor. Brahms’s 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
by Handel; and Prokofieff’s Sonata 
No. 3. In these works rhythmic ex- 
actness gave a sense of motion to in- 
terpretations that were essentially 
lacking in sweep and the over-all con- 
trol of line necessary to encompass 
persuasively their large dimensions. 


Leopold Mittman, Pianist 
David Soyer, Cellist 
Town Hall, Oct. 4 


In this program Leopold Mittman 
and David Soyer made their first New 
York appearance as a chamber-music 
duo. Their program offered Barber’s 
Sonata, Brahms’s Sonata in F major, 
Fauré’s Second Sonata, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata in D major. 

One could scarcely wish for a finer 
performance of the Andante from 
the Fauré sonata than the superbly 
integrated one given by Mr. Mittman 
and Mr. Soyer. Mr. Mittman’s tone 
was always adjusted to Mr. Soyer’s 
expressive nuances, and the _ inter- 
pretation, was restrained and highly 
expressive. This peak of achievement 
was, unfortunately, not typical of the 
artists’ work throughout the evening. 
There was no cause for ccmplaint in 
either of their individual perform- 
ances, but as ensemble players they 
just missed the complete agreement 
required for wholly satisfying per- 
formances of chamber music. As a 
result, the program as a whole—rich 
as it was in technique, taste, style, and 
intelligence—was not as effective as 
it should have been. 

—A. H. 


Nibya Marifio, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 6 


Nibya Marifio gave a recital that was 
always interesting, if somewhat un- 
even. She displayed technical facility, 
musical sensibility, and a generally 
good command of tone throughout a 
program that included Back’s Italian 





Eunice Podis 


Moura Lympany 


Concerto; Franck’s Prelude, Choral, 
and Fugue; Schumann’s Papillons; 
a Chopin group; and a group of un- 
familiar salon pieces by Fabini, Clu- 
zeau-Mortet, and Juan José Castro. 

For Franck, Chopin, and Schumann 
Miss Marifio showed a nice affinity, 
although there were questionable de- 
lays and hesitations in the prelude 
of the Franck work and in two Cho- 
pin mazurkas. She managed the or- 
namentation of the Bach concerto 
very neatly, but the technical de- 
mands of the Chopin A flat Polonaise 
were not squarely met. Miss Marifio's 
playing, however undisciplined in ap- 
proach, always aroused the attention 
for its considerable potentialities, al- 
though these were realized completely 
only in the minor pieces. 


—A. B. 


Janice Mitchell, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 7, 3:00 


Janice Mitchell assembled an in- 
teresting program for her second 
New York recital. It contained two 
Handel arias; a scene and aria— 
Anch’io dischiuso un giorno—from 
Verdi’s Nabucco; six songs by Wolf 
and four by Saint-Saéns; songs by 
3ax, Delius, Arnold, and Duke; and 
Lisa’s scene and aria from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Pique Dame. In addition, Rich- 
ard Malaby’s I Know a Bank and 
My Love Is My Song were given first 
performances. 

Miss Mitchell exhibited an ample 
voice of potentially wide and useful 
range. She disclosed, moreover, evi- 
dence of innate interpretative ability. 
Faulty tone production, however, in- 
terfered with virtually every aspect 
of her work. It made the majority of 
her tones nasal and strident, the high 
ones pinched, and the low ones un- 
steady. Furthermore, it contributed to 
flatting, and it interfered with clear 
enunciation in all the languages she 
attempted. Gibner King’s accompani- 
ments were consistently helpful to the 
singer, especially when she faltered 
musically. 

—A. H. 


Theodore Teren, Baritone 
Town Hall, Oct. 7, 5:30 (Debut) 


For his New York debut recital, 
Theodore Teren, Ukrainian baritone, 
chose a program of songs and arias 
by Purcell, Bononcini, and Durante; 
lieder by Schubert and Schumann; a 
Giordano aria; a group of songs by 
John Alden Carpenter; and a group 
in Russian, including first New York 
performances of Barvinsky’s setting 
of Psalm 93, Nishankivsky’s The 
Sad Horn, and Liatoshynsky’s In The 
Field. In all of these Mr. Teren 
showed himself to be an intelligent 
and conscientious interpreter. Unfor- 
tunately, his voice was dry in quality 
and not effectively projected. Paul 
Ulanowsky was at the piano. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Collegium Musicum 
Circle in the Square, Oct. 7, 5:00 


A new musical venture was inau- 
gurated in Greenwich Village when 
the Collegium Musicum, a fellowship 
of seventeen musicians organized for 
the performance of chamber music 
under the direction of Fritz Rikko, 
made its debut at Circle in the Square, 
an arena theatre located in Sheridan 


Square. Mr. Rikko conducted vari- 
ous combinations of instrumentalists 
in a program of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century music that includ- 
ed Alessandro Scarlatti’s Sinfonia No, 
4 in E minor; incidental music from 
Purcell’s Abdelazer (The Moor’s 
Revenge); Telemann’s Suite in A 
minor, for flute and strings; Han- 
del’s Concerto in G minor, for oboe 
and strings; and Pergolesi’s Concer- 
tino No. 2 in G major. 

The performances of the after- 
noon varied in type as well as ap- 
peal. This variability resulted chiefly 
from the disparateness that seemed to 
exist between the objectives of Mr. 
Rikko and those of the two soloists— 
Lois Wann, oboist, and Mildred 
Hunt Wummer, flutist. The condue- 
tor apparently cared more for spirit 
and sonority than for subtlety; the 
ensemble playing was, there fore, char- 
acterized by enthusiastic vigor and, 
unhappily, considerable roughness on 
the part of the strings. Miss Wann’s 
playing in the Handel concerto was, 
on the other hand, a model of meticy- 
losity and sensitivity, and Miss Wum- 
mer’s work in the Telemann suite 
was almost as good. Since every com- 
position presented called for string 
players, and since Mr. Rikko drew 
harsh tones from them in every in- 
stance, the amount of unalloyed pleas- 
ure derived from the program was 
limited. 


—A. H. 


Toos Baas, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 7 (Debut) 


A Dutch-born resident of Bogota, 
Colombia, Toos Baas proved a pleas- 
antly intelligent and assured perfor- 
mer in her first New Yerk recital. 
Her pretty, clear voice, not very large, 
was unfortunately not always ade- 
quately supported. Clarity of diction 
was a notable virtue of her singing, 
and she used six languages with the 
ease of familiarity. She responded 
sensitively to the musical phrase, but 
not always to the text, or at least 
she did not always communicate its 
full meaning, notably in such serious 
songs as Schubert’s Aufenthalt and 
Brahms’s Auf dem Kirchhofe. She 
projected more effectively the lyric 
pathos of Del mio core, from Haydn's 
Orfeo; the mischievousness of 
Brahms’s Vergebliches Standchen; 
and the charming gracefulness of 
Fauré’s Nell. Two songs by the 
Dutch composer William van Otter- 
loo—A Poet Thinks of His Lover 
and On the Water—were presented 
for the first time. They are well 
turned melodically and harmonically 
in the French impressionist manner, 
with extremely elaborate accompani- 
ments. Frantz Rupp was the fine ac- 
companist. 


—R. E. 


Moura Lympany, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 8 


Fine taste, sensitivity, and poise lent 
a special charm to the virtuosity of 
Moura Lympany. When she played 
Liszt’s Feux Follets or Prokofieff’s 
Toccata, Op. 11, one felt a supreme 
satisfaction in hearing performances 
so beautifully controlled and _inte- 
grated. The right-hand figures in the 
Liszt étude were faultlessly light and 
murmurous throughout, despite their 
finger-twisting intricacy; and_ the 
Prokofieff’s Toccata was built in pre- 
cisely controlled levels of sonority 
with hypnotic rhythmic steadiness. 
Nor was Miss Lympany’s playing 
without poetry and imagination. She 
captured the nostalgia of Rachmanin- 
oft’s shige spr a in E flat major, Op. 
23, No. 6, and B minor, Op. 32, No. 
10; and her performance of the G 
major Prelude, as an encore, was eX- 
quisitely shaded, especially in the 
trills. 

Samuel Barber's Sonata, Op. 26, 
was the major work of the evening. 
It is essentially a show-piece in neo- 
romantic style, with a dissonance that 
lends it the air of modernism. Miss 

(Contmued on page 20) 
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Hollywood Bowl Ends 


Gratifying Season 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


AIN, an almost unheard of phe- 
Riemer in Southern California 

during August, necessitated a 
reshuffling of the final week of the 
Hollywood Bowl schedule. Actual 
dampness in the atmosphere—scarcely 
more than a light drizzle, although it 
sent Angelenos scurrying to cover as 
:f fleeing from the plague—caused the 
postponement of the Aug. 28 concert 
to Aug. 31, and when the weather 
bureau could not definitely promise 
clear skies tcr Aug. 30, the concert 
scheduled for that night was put off 
until Sept. 4, bringing the season to 
a close with one of its finest con- 
certs, conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein with Jascha Heifetz as soloist. 

In spite of early difficulties Holly- 
wood Bowl came through the season 
in a gratifying manner. The emer- 
gency-fund campaign ended with 
$80,572 .01 contributed by popular sub- 
scription. Total attendance for the 
season—not counting the five Fleder- 
maus performances that opened it— 
was 153,000. The largest attendance 
was 20,000 for the Gershwin concert, 
with the final Heifetz-Wallenstein 
program drawing nearly 15,000. Aver- 
age attendance for the concerts was 
8,084, for the six Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo performances 8,0€2. 
Eleven conductors and thirteen solo- 
ists contributed their services to the 
thirteen concerts that were given 
after the reopening. A few days after 
the end of the season the Hollywood 
Bowl Association executive committee 
appointed George O’Brien chairman 
of a survey committee that will lay 
the groundwork for a permanent re- 
organization. It is expected that the 
work of the committee will be com- 
pleted in three months or less, after 
which plans will be made for next 
season. 

Both Erich Leinsdorf and Marjorie 
Lawrence were able to readjust their 
schedules to permit them to appear on 
the postponed program of Aug. 31, 
although the postponement plus the 
Labor Day weekend exodus resulted 
in the smallest attendance of the sea- 
son. Miss Lawrence, who was wheeled 
on in a carriage that permitted her 
to stand while singing, at once won a 
prolonged salute from the public for 
her courage and triumph over afflic- 
tion. She delivered the Letter Scene 
from Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin 
with strong dramatic impetus and 
ample vocal resources. The final scene 
of Salome was likewise impressively 
projected. Mr. Leinsdorf prov ided 
very fine accompaniments and in ad- 
dition offered meticulous and percep- 
tive readings of Mozart's Symphony 
in G minor, K. 550, and Debussy’s 

Mer. 

A much larger audience ru on 
hand for the concert on Sept. 1, in 
which Arthur Fiedler conducted a so- 
called Pop program and Leonard 
Pennario played Rachmaninoff’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme by Paganini. Mr. 
Fiedler’s list included such unaccus- 
tomed fare as the Frescobaldi-Kindler 
Toccata, a Corelli suite, and Ibert’s 
Divertissement, in addition to such 
more usual Pop concert material as 
the Overture to Offenbach’s La Belle 
Héléne, Anderson’s Irish Suite, Syn- 
copated Clock, and Chicken Reel, and 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever. 
The public was quite taken with Mr. 
Fiedler’s strenuous and gusty ap- 
proach, and demanded two encores 


atter Mr. Pennario’s glittering and 
intense playing of the Rachmaninoff 
concerto. 

Nothing could have been better cal- 
culcated than the Heifetz-Wallenstein 
concert to send patrons away looking 
forward to another season. Mr. Hei- 
fetz was at a very peak of his powers, 
playing Bruch’s G minor Concerto 
with a degree of nobility and fire one 
had forgotten it possessed, and bring- 
ing to Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso a superb elegance 
of style. He was forced to add two 
encores. Mr. Wallenstein began with 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, of- 
fered a remarkably clearly defined and 
rhythmically exact reading of Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 88, and gave a suave 
account of Ravel’s Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite. 


Covent Garden 
Lists Britten Opera 


Lonpon—The premiere of Benja-, 
min Britten’s new opera, Billy Budd; 
and the first performance in England 
of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck will be 
given during the first part of the 
1951-52 Covent Garden Opera sea- 


son, which opened on Oct. 22 with 
a revival of Turandot. Puccini's 
opera, out of the repertory for four 


years, is being conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli, and has Gertrude Grob- 
Prandl in the title role and James 
Johnston as Calaf. The designs by 
Leslie Hurry for the original pro- 
duction are being used, and Christo- 
pher West is the director. 

The libretto for Billy Budd, based 
on the story by Herman Melville, was 
written by E. M. Forster and Eric 
Crozier. The premiere is scheduled 
for Dec. 1, with Josef Krips con- 
ducting. Basil Coleman will stage 
the four-act opera, and John Piper is 
designing the sets and costumes. 

Wozzeck will first be given in Jan- 
uary, under the direction of Erich 
Kleiber. 

Guest artists who are singing with 
ret company for the first time are 

Gré Brouwenstijn, Ilse Hollweg, and 
Miss Grob-Prandl. Other guest sing- 
ers are Suzanne Danco, Elisabeth 
Grimmer, Hilde Zadek, Hans Hopf, 
Franz Lechleitner, Arnold Matters, 
Peter Pears, and Tom Williams. Sir 
John Barbirolli, Mr. Kleiber, and 
Franco Capuana are the guest con- 
ductors. 

Besides Billy Budd, Wozzeck, and 
Turandot, the repertory includes Aida, 
Rigoletto, I! Trovatore. The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, The Magic Flute, 
The Marriage of Figaro, La Bohéme, 
Tosca, Lohengrin, The Queen of 
Spades, and Der Rosenkavalier. 

On Nov. 21 the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet will make its first appearance 
of the season, and on Dec. 12 will 
give the first performance of Donald 
of the Burthens, with choreography 
by Léonide Massine, music by Ian 
Whyte, costumes by Robert Mac- 
Bride, and scenery by Robert Col- 
quhoun. 


Shanet Conducts 
Huntington Symphony 


Huntincton, W. Va.— Howard 
Shanet has been appointed conductor 
of the Huntington Symphony, which 
opened its season on Oct. He suc- 
ceeded Raymond A. Schoewe, who 
resigned. Mr. Shanet served as an 











AT TOUR OPENING 


Scloists of the Rodgers & Hammerstein Night company and officers of the 
Music for Mt. Lebanon society, sponsors of the company's first concert. 
Front row: Leigh Allen, soprano; Mrs. Olmsted and Mrs. Herbert Johns, of 
the women's committee; Carol Jones, mezzo-soprano. Back row: Andrew 


Gainey, baritone; F. S. Olmsted, president; and Earl William, tenor 
assistant to the late Serge Koussevit- berg, pianist; The New York Trio 
zky during the latter’s tour in 1950, (Fritz Jahoda, pianist; Rachmael 


and as an assistant to Leonard Bern- 
stein in the orchestral training and 
conducting departments at the Berk- 
shire Music Center in 1951. 


More Artists Added 
To W. C. B. Management List 


Joseph A. Bollew, director of W. 
co a. Management, has announced 
among other artists booking for the 
coming season, the Dorelle Concert 
Trio (Maxine Dorelle, soprano; Mil- 
tiades Siadimas, violinist; and Sid- 
ney Raphael, pianist) ; Everett Fritz- 


Weinstock, violinist; 
cellist); Inez Bull, 
prano; and Nathan 
linist. 


1952 Program Set 
For Bayreuth Festival 

The 1952 Bayreuth Festival will 
run from July 22 to Aug. 25, accord- 
ing to the directors, Wieland and 
Wolfgang Wagner. There will be 
two Ring cycles, six performances 
each of Tristan und Isolde and Die 
Meistersinger, and five of Parsifal. 


and Otto Deri, 
coloratura so- 
Goldstein, vio- 
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Lympany played it with understand- 
ing as well as brilliance. Only in the 
last pages of the final movement did 
she blur the lines of the music 
slightly. In Beethoven’s Thirty-Two 
Variations in C minor the crispness 
and wide dynamic range of her play- 
ing were a delight. Miss Lympany’s 
interpretation of Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue did not delve very 
deeply into the spiritual profundities 
of that masterpiece, but it was wholly 
articulate. In three Etudes and the 
Poissons d’Or of Debussy she was 
completely in her element. 

—R. S. 


Eunice Podis, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 12 


Eunice Podis launched her program 
with two of the Beethoven compo- 
sitions most frequently played in New 
York, the Thirty-Two Variations in 
C minor and the Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2. She played them in- 
telligently, with full control of her 
resources and with high seriousness 
of intent. Yet it was difficult to keep 
from asking if she had added any- 
thing to one’s knowledge of and affec- 
tion for these works through her 
somewhat heavy, literal, and unimagi- 
native approach to them. In the va- 
riations her playing was always lucid, 
but it needed more variety of tone 
color and range of dynamic contrast ; 
and in the sonata one missed an es- 
sential fluidity and poetic shaping of 
phrase. The fugue, too, was a bit 
unsteady in the final pages, although 
Miss Podis began it admirably. 

Three works by Cleveland com- 
posers had their first New York per- 
formances: Kenneth Wolf’s Baga- 
telle, Arthur Shepherd’s Gigue Fan- 
tasque, and Herbert Elwell’s Cortége. 
None of them had anything very 
original to offer, but the Shepherd 
Gigue was interesting as a piano 
etude because of its rhythmic verve 
and figurations. 


—R. S. 
Rhoda Rainbow, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 13 (Debut) 
In her debut recital, Rhoda Rain- 


bow, eighteen - year-old New York 
pianist, overcame the technical dif- 
ficulties of such formidable works as 
Beethoven’s Waldstein .Sonata and 
Liszt’s B minor Sonata amost credit- 
ably, failing only at times to have her 
right hand play_as strongly as her 
left. With the exception of some odd 
phrasing in Mozart’s D minor Fan- 
tasia and Chopin’s F sharp major 
Nocturne, her performances were 
musical and free of affectation; they 
were also literal and uncommunica- 
tive to the point of dullness, for her 
interpretative gifts had not yet ma- 
tured to the point where they matched 
her technique in excellence. 

—R. E. 


Charles Castleman, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct. 14, 3:00 (Debut) 


At the age of seven, Charles Cas- 
tleman was the youngest artist to ap- 
pear with the Esplanade Concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
made his recital debut last March in 
Boston, and now, at a little over ten 
years of age, the child violinist gave 
a first New York recital of remark- 
able promise. His program was not 
especially exacting by adult stand- 
ards, consisting as it did of the Vitali- 
Charlier Chaconne; Mozart’s Adelaide 
Concerto; and items by Geminiani, 
Mondonville, Fiorillo, and Sarasate, 
but his performances were excellent 
by any standards that could possibly 
be applied. 

Perhaps the most striking of young 
Mr. Castleman’s attributes as a per- 
former was his magnificent sense of 
rhythm, precise, alive, and flexible. 
Another was his intuitive feeling for 
musical shapes. Surely these were 
untaught, although coaching may have 








Martial Singher 


Charles Castleman 


been responsible for the other ad- 
mirable aspects of his playing, such 
as fidelity to style, a good-sized tone 
(he used a three-quarter violin), and 
a technical command that included 
mastery of harmonics, accurate in- 
tonation, finger articulation, and a 
surprisingly supple bowing arm. 


Juilliard String Quartet 
Museum of Modern Art, Oct. 15 


The Juilliard String Quartet opened 
a cycle of the ten “celebrated” string 
quartets of Mozart in the auditorium 
of the Museum of Modern Art on 
this occasion. Two other concerts 
will encompass the remaining quartets 
in the group. The program of the 
opening concert was made up of the 
Quartet in E flat major, K. 428; the 
Quartet in A major, K. 464; and the 
Quartet in C major, K. 465. 

Having made a name for itself on 
both sides of the Atlantic as one of 
the most searching and technically ac- 
complished ensembles of the day in 
the interpretation of contemporary 
music, the Juilliard Quartet takes up 
an interesting challenge in devoting 
itself to a Mozart cycle. Unfortu- 
nately the performances at this con- 
cert revealed that it still has many 
problems to solve, both technical and 
interpretative, before one can salute 
its Mozart playing as wholeheartedly 
as its Bartdk playing. 

No more than the opening move- 
ment of the E flat major Quartet was 
needed to indicate one serious flaw 
that persisted throughout the evening, 
a constant fluctuation of dynamics for 
the sake of hyperemotional emphasis 
that interfered with the proper bal- 
ance of the four instruments, with 
the clarity of the contrapuntal design, 
and with the firmness of texture. 
These quartets need to sing, but they 
do not need to sob. The first violinist 
of the quartet was the principal of- 
fender in this regard. Furthermore 
the slow movements tended to be too 
slow and fragmentary and the fast 
movements too rapid and too glib. 
There were many passages of beauty 
and eloquence, especially in the per- 
formance of the C major Quartet, but 
as a whole the playing of the Juil- 
liard Quartet in this concert left me 
convinced that its approach to Mozart 
suffers from technical unevenness, 
sentimentality, and a rather super- 
ficially romantic conception of the 
music. Vigor, noble simplicity, a heed 
for overall design, and spontaneity 
were lacking in large measure from 
these performances. 

—R. S. 


Martial Singher, Baritone 
Town Hall, Oct. 17 


An advance announcement last sea- 
son that Martial Singher would offer 
three programs of great song cycles 
stirred considerable interest, and the 
audience for this first recital of the 
series included many well-known and 
distinguished musical figures. The 
program included Debussy’s «three 
Ballades de Frangois Villon, Mahler’s 
Lieder eines Fahrenden  Gesellen, 
Fauré’s La Bonne Chanson, Mous- 
sorgsky’s Songs and Dances of Death, 
and Falla’s Siete Canciones Popu- 
lares. All except the Moussorgsky 
cycle were sung in the original lan- 
guages; it was sung, to the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff arrangement, in a new 
English adaptation by Marion Far- 


quhar. In all of them Mr. Singher 
had the unimpeachable support of 
Paul Ulanowsky at the piano, and in 
La Bonne Chanson of a string quar- 
tet made up of Marilyn Wright and 
Norma Davidson, violinists; Maurice 
Bonney, violist; and Thaddeus Brys, 
cellist. 

The presentation of so long, diffi- 
cult, and taxing a list was something 
of a tour de force in itself, and there 
were considerable rewards to be 
gained from Mr. Singher’s interpre- 
tations. Not the least of these were 
his subtle and impeccably schooled 
French diction and his command of 
style and content in the Debussy and 
Fauré cycles. The Debussy ballades 
were gems of aristocratic and per- 
ceptive musicianship, although the 
quality of tone tended to be dry and 
colorless and remained so throughout 
the greater part of the evening. The 
Fauré cycle was equally well done by 
the singer, but the over-all effect was 
paler than it might have been with 
less timorous string playing. 

Possibly Mr. Singher’s finest 
achievement was his zestful perform- 
ances of the Siete Canciones Popu- 
lares. The Mahler and Moussorgsky 
cycles were far less satisfying, al- 
though both benefited at the start 
from being sung by a male voice. In 
both, as in La Bonne Chanson, Mr. 
Singher used notes; the difference 
was that in the non-French works, 
and particularly in the Mahler, he had 
almost constant recourse to them. He 
not only sang the Mahler songs with- 
out much emotional inwardness and 
without giving them a meaningful 
over-all musical shape but he made 
mistakes in them—minor mistakes and 
always well concealed, but mistakes 
no less. Everything about them 
seemed to indicate a singular inade- 
quacy of preparation on the part of 
so respected an artist. Only Ich hat 
ein glithend’ Messer received its full 
due in a forthright, dramatic per- 
formance. 

Similarly, the only one of the 
Moussorgsky songs that really came 
off was the most declamatory—Field 
Marshal Death. The Serenade was 
fairly well sung, too, but the first two 
songs suffered from dry tone and a 
good deal of nearly inaudible piano 
singing. In both these cycles, more 
than elsewhere, Mr. Singher seemed 
vastly handicapped by passages that 
required him to sing a line in high 
tessitura, although even pitched as 
they were his very low tones lacked 
body. It was an equivocal and dis- 
appointing recital. Ever since Mr. 
Singher has been in this country he 
has won informed respect for his sub- 
stantial artistic qualities, and it is 
disconcerting to find him able to com- 


promise. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Fania Chapiro, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct, 18 


Fania Chapiro, in her second New 
York recital, reaffirmed the excellent 
impression she had made at her debut 
two seasons ago. The young Dutch 
pianist chose an extremely ambitious 
program — Schumann’s Kreisleriana ; 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 
111; the first United States perform- 
ance of Jerzy Fitelberg’s brief, Three 
Mazurkas, acidly dissonant in_basi- 
cally Chopinesque style; Ravel’s 
Sonatina; and a Chopin group. She 
again displayed a clean, accurate tech- 
nique and considerable musical tem- 
perament. What was missing on this 
occasion was the subtle sense of color 
and tone that had given distinction to 
her first appearance, for she seemed 
now to be concentrating on a larger, 
grander scale of performance. 

Miss Chapiro accomplished this en- 
larged purpose quite beautifully in 
parts of Schumann’s Kreisleriana; in 
her Chopin group, of which two 
études were marvels of musical and 
technical balance; and in the first 
movement of the Beethoven sonata. 
The rarefied abstractions of the sec- 
ond movement, however, eluded her. 

—A. B. 





St. Louis Season 
Ends without Deficit 


St. Louts.—Despite a season in 
which the St. Louis Municipal Opera’s 
expenses were the highest in its his- 
tory, guarantors were refunded all the 
money they had advanced to the 
guarantee fund before the season be- 
gan. This brought to 33 the number 
of years in which the guarantors 
have not lost money. Unfavorable 
weather affected the attendance dur- 
ing the first seven weeks. A total of 
723,026 persons heard the 85 per- 
formances given (three were can- 
celled)—a decline of 84,600 from the 
previous year. 

Noteworthy productions were Nina 
Rosa; Music in the Air; Die Fleder- 
maus, with Brenda Lewis, Rosemarie 
Brancato, and Ralph Herbert; The 
Bohemian Girl, with an admirable 
cast headed by Victoria Sherry, Jean 
Madeira, Walter Cassel, Donald 
Dame, and Thomas Hayward; and 
The Merry Widow, with Wilma 
Spence. A lavish production of The 
Great Waltz, with Ralph Herbert and 
Edwin Steffe, was the final offering, 
running for two weeks. 

John W. Kennedy was the producer 
and Edwin MacArthur musical direc- 
tor. Watson Barratt created some fine 
sets during his final year as art di- 
rector—he resigned at the close of 
the season after many years with the 
organization. 

Stanley Chapple conducted five and 
Max Steindel one of the concerts 
given by the St. Louis Little Sym- 
phony in the Washington University 
quadrangle on six successive Friday 
nights last summer. Inclement weath- 
er played havoc with normal attend- 
ance, but it did not dampen the ap- 
parent enthusiasm of the audience 
for the varied and tasteful programs. 
Mr. Chapple was re-engaged for next 
season. 

—Herpert W. Cost 


Chattanooga Opera 
Enters Ninth Season 


CHATTANOOGA.— The Chattanooga 
Opera Association will launch its 
ninth season with a production of 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. It 
will be the twentieth opera to be 
staged by the group, which is directed 
by Werner and Emmy Land Wolff. 

The performers are drawn largely 
from the Chattanooga area, with one 
or two guest singers brought in for 
each production. Graciela Rivera and 
Costanzo Gero will fill this function 
in the Rossini opera. The two re- 
maining works to be staged this sea- 
son and the guest artists for them 
will be Puccini’s La Bohéme, with 
Georgiana Bannister and Grant Gar- 
nell, and Verdi’s A Masked Ball, with 
Mr. Garnell. 

The 25 to thirty musicians who 
make up the accompanying orchestra 
are drawn from the 
Philharmonic. Sets are designed by 
local artists as their contribution to 
the group and are executed by student 
groups and board members. 


Beethoven Books 
Disappear from Library 


Bestin.—The notebooks that Bee- 
thoven used for communicating with 
his friends after he became deaf, usu- 
ally cailed his “conversation books,” 
have disappeared from the former 
Prussian State Library in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin, according to Carle- 
ton Smith, director of the National 
Arts Foundation, who visited the li- 
brary this summer. 


OTHER RECITALS 


Harriet GriFFITH, violinist; Town 
Hall, 

CARMEN PRINCE, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Oct. 7 

Drmitr1 HaRALAMBIs, pianist; Town 


Hall, Oct. 11. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

yed in orchestral concerts. The 
RIAS Symphony, under Ferenc 
Fricsay, devoted a whole evening to 
music by Béla Barték. Leading off 
the program was the Cantata Pro- 
fana, composed in 1930, for chorus 
with tenor and baritone solos, a work 
that stems from Magyar folk song, 
with a preference for canonic and 
fugal forms. Stylistically simpler than 
the instrumental work of Bartdék, it 
was impressive, thanks to a perform- 
ance that captured its spirit. The St. 
Hedwig’s Choir and the RIAS Cham- 
ber Chorus, with Helmut Krebs tak- 
ing the inhumanly difficult tenor part 
and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as bari- 
tone soloist, sang the work with com- 
plete understanding. Another com- 
pletely satisfying interpretation was 
that of the violin Concerto, with 
Tibor Varga as soloist. 

Joseph Keilberth conducted the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic in the world pre- 
miere of a new piano concerto by 
Ernst Pepping. The composer, who 
was fifty years old on Sept. 12, teaches 
composition at the evangelical St. 
Johannes-Stift, in Spandau, near Ber- 
jin. He is one of Germany’s most im- 
portant vocal composers; his masses, 
a cappella choruses, and Gotherlieder 
are all distinguished. The piano con- 
certo was a disappointment; it is 
brilliantly contrived, entirely unprob- 
lematic music, with a virtuoso solo 
part, which Eric Then Bergh played 
well, but it was monotonous and un- 
inventive. Leos Janacek’s Sinfonietta, 
with which Mr. Keilberth closed the 
program, erased the slight impression 
left by the performance of the Pep- 
ping concerto. 

Alban Berg’s Chamber Concerto, 
for piano, violin, and thirteen wind 
instruments, was presented by Hans 
Rosbaud, the distinguished conductor 
from Baden-Baden. This work, dedi- 
cated to Arnold Schénberg on his 
fiftieth birthday, was Berg’s first es- 
say in the twelve-tone system. It is 
very concentrated and esoteric in 





style, but has a spontaneous power in 
the Adagio. Tibor Varga was the vio- 
linist and Ernst Krenek the pianist. 
Mr. Rosbaud conducted Krenek’s 
Symphonic Elegy for String Orches- 
tra, dedicated to the memory of An- 
ton von Webern. It impressed listen- 
ers with the logic of its construction 
and its almost dramatic power of 
feeling. The program opened glori- 
ously with Haydn’s Symphony No. 
90, in C major, and closed convincing- 
ly with Albert Roussel’s Symphony in 
G minor. The winds and strings of 
the Berlin Philharmonic were in their 
best form in both works. 

Among the strongest impressions in 
the field of chamber music were those 
left by the Juilliard Quartet in three 
concerts. They played all six Barték 
quartets for the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, and in the 
British Center they gave a miscellan- 
eous program made up of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schénberg. As inter- 
preters of modern music they would 
be difficult to surpass. Their rhyth- 
mic precision, their purity of intona- 
tion, and their incomparable scale of 
tonal nuances—all these factors con- 
tributed to the success of their con- 
certs. 

The Hall Johnson Choir was en- 
thusiastically received in a program 
of spirituals and secular works. The 
choir revealed itself as equally mas- 
terly in a cappella singing and in 
works verging on the operatic. 

As I send this report, the festival 
is still under way. Among the most 
important events yet to come are the 
German premiere of Marcel Delan- 
noy’s Puck; an opera evening, with 
Bartok’s Bluebeard and Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex; the world premiere of 
Boris Blacher’s ballet Lysistrata; or- 
chestral concerts under Sergiu Celi- 
bidache and Mr. Fricsay; a guest ap- 
pearance of the Paris Orchestre Na- 
tional, under Ernest Bour; and much 
important chamber music. Among the 
addresses will be one by Ernst Krenek 
on the twelve-tone technique, and one 
by Nicholas Nabokoff on Stravinsky 
as an opera composer. 
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Directors Elected 
At Columbia Artists 


At its annual stockholders’ meeting 
on Oct. 4, Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, Inc., elected the following di- 
rectors: Ward French, Frederick C. 
Schang, Jr., Arthur Judson, Arthur 
Wisner, Robert Ferguson, F. C. 
Coppicus, Kurt Weinhold, Andre 
Mertens, Walter Brown, Ruth M. 
O’Neill, Ralph F. Colin, Horace J. 
Parmelee, Bruno Zirato, and William 











M. Judd. SZYMON 
The new board of directors has 

elected the following officers: Ward OLDBERG 

French, chairman; Arthur Judson, 

honorary president; Frederick C. VIOLINIST 

Schang, Jr., president; Walter Brown, 

Robert Ferguson, William M. Judd, 

Andre Mertens, Horace J. Parmelee, 

Kurt Weinhold, Bruno Zirato, and 

Arthur Wisner, vice-presidents ; Ruth 

M. O’Neill, vice-president and trea Pianist 


surer; and Ralph F. Colin, secretary. 
Mr. Judson again became a direc- 

tor, as well as honorary president, 

after an interval of three years. 





Concert Ensemble 
Begins Two-Month Tour 


The company presenting the pro- 
gram known as Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Nights opened its tour on 
Oct. 8 in Mt. Lebanon, Penna. After 
performing in more than sixty towns 
the company will close the tour, which 
is under the management of James 
A. Davidson, on Dec. 13 in Philadel- 
phia. HAZEL 

Crane Calder conducts the ensem- 
ble, which includes Leigh Allen, so- S$ Cc Oo T T 
prano; Carol Jones, mezzo-soprano; 

PIANIST 
Steinway Piano 


MERRIMAN 


Susan Reed 


Ballads with her own Harp 
and Zither Accompaniment 








Earl William, tenor; Andrew Gainey, 
baritone; a chorus of twelve; and an 
orchestra. Organization of the group 
was personally supervised by Richard 





Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2d, TOSSY 
whose music and lyrics sed - @ 
homa!, Carousel, Allegro, State Fair, S k kb 
South Pacific, and The King and I ptva OUS y 
will be used in the program. Se 

Violinist 


Philharmonic Series 
Begun by Marion Rous 


Marion Rous opened her series of 
Philharmonic Forecasts for the 1951- 
52 season on Uct. 12 in the Carnegie 
Recital Hall Lounge. The lectures, 
devoted to music on the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony programs, 





SWARTHOUT 


Mezzo Soprano 





will continue weekly until Dec. 14 and GENEVIEVE 

from Jan. 18 to April 18. Miss Rous 

is also giving a course at the Juil- WARNER 
liard School of Music on Saturday 

mornings, devoted to major events on 

broadcasts by the Metropolitan Opera, Soprano 





NBC Symphony, and Philharmonic. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 9) 
anywhere or intensifying its effect 
through repetition. 

The Passacaglia was originally a 
piano piece, composed while Satie was 
studying at the Schola Cantorum in 
1905-08. It left me with the feeling 
that he should have studied longer. 
Diamond’s orchestration could not 
conceal the essential poverty of inven- 
tion and contrapuntal feebleness of 
the piece. Mr. Mitropoulos conducted 
both works devotedly. 

John Corigliano, the able concert- 
master of the orchestra, played the 
solo part of the Szymanowski con- 
certo skillfully and tastefully. But 
neither he nor the orchestra and Mr. 
Mitropoulos could make that turgid, 
hopelessly involved work come to life. 
Today it sounds like Glazounoff with 
a layer of Parisian musical chic. 

So wonderful were the gradations 
of sound and the virtuosic sweep of 
the performance of Mahler’s First 
Symphony that I —_ like to praise 
it wholeheartedly. But Mr. Mitropou- 
los never really got inside the work. 
His excessive filing and polishing of 
the songlike string passages and his 
preoccupation with technical effects 
robbed his interpretation of mystical 
vision and lyric warmth. He seemed 
to have thought out every detail while 


missing the point of the whole. 
—R. S 





Handel's Acis and Galatea 
Opens Little Orchestra Season 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Ann Ayars and 
Suzanne der Derian, sopranos; John 
Druary, tenor; Kenneth Smith, bass ; 
Hufstader Singers, Robert Hufstader, 
conductor. Town Hall, Oct. 15: 

Symphony No. 6, C major... .Schubert 

Acis and Galatea.............-. Handel 

In reviving Handel’s serenata Acis 
and Galatea, Thomas Scherman 
brought back into currency a minor 
masterpiece that had been shelved for 
a generation or more. Back in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, when American choral so- 
cieties devoted themselves with en- 
thusiasm to the works of Handel, 
Acis and Galatea put in a regular 
appearance in the concert halls. More 
recently, the preoccupation of our 
choral groups with the music of Bach 
has pushed out of their repertoire 
nearly the entire vast output of Han- 
del except the hardy Messiah. It is 
pleasant to imagine that Mr. Scher- 
man’s restoration of Acis and Galatea 
may foreshadow a renewed interest 
in Handel in the near future. 

Mr. Scherman’s view of his task 
was — rather than musicologi- 
cal. Handel wrote three versions of 
Acis and Galatea, in 1708, 1719, and 
1732. The manuscript scores are in- 
complete ; while the Handelgesellschaft 
edition contains the authentic vocal 
parts of the final version, the~dgtails 
of Handel's instrumentation are no 
longer known. Instead of inventing 
a pseudo-Handelian score of his own, 
Mr. Scherman made use of the expert, 
if sometimes patently non-baroque, 
orchestration by Mozart. The vocal 
parts he used (for both soloists and 
chorus) were those in the edition pre- 
pared by Sir Joseph Barnby, who 
added an alto part to replace some 
of Handel’s impossibly high tenor 
writing and. deleted a number of 
movements from the overlong origi- 
nal. Mr. Scherman edited Barnby by 
removing a few more sections, in- 
cluding an extremely beautiful tenor 
air, and interpolating a couple of hys- 
terical high B flats in the soprano part 
of the chorus. 


Since it deals with an Acadian 


rather than a religious subject, Acis 
and Galatea is not an oratorio; at one 
time it was performed as a masque, 
and at another as a “pastoral opera, 
with a rustic stage setting but without 
The text, by John Gay, is 


action. 





far superior to most of Handel’s Eng- 


lish texts. It tells of Acis’ fatal en- 
counter with the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
of Galatea’s grief, and of Acis’ trans- 
formation into the river that. still 
bears his name, in Sicily. 

Except for two of Polyphemus’ 
airs, the music is essentially undra- 
matic in character. Its sweet gra- 
ciousness is not surpassed in any of 
Handel’s other vocal works; but even 
the hour and a quarter of music that 
remains in the Barnby edition tends 
to seem too much, for its constant 
serenity and affability finally become 
cloying. Taken individually, the airs 
and choruses are nearly all exception- 
ally lovely, but they would profit from 
the contrast of sturdier movements 
like those that give character and va- 
riety to such oratorios as Saul and 
Solomon, in which Handel again em- 
ployed extensively the pastoral style 
of Acis and Galatea. 

Yet few Handel solos are more de- 
lightful than Acis’ Where shall I sing 
the charming fair, or Galatea’s As 
when the dove laments her love. And 
the airs of Polyphemus, I rage, I 
melt, I burn, and O ruddier than the 
cherry, are standbys of the bass reper- 
toire, having retained their popularity 
even after the serenata as a whole 
disappeared from the concert lists. 
The brief choral movements, while 
lacking in characteristically Handelian 
breadth and splendor, are appealing, 
and the chromatic setting of Wretched 
lovers is considerably more than that; 
but in sum total the contribution of 
the chorus is small and polite. 

Mr. Scherman, whose conducting 
technique seemed to have improved 
markedly since last season, gave a 
discriminating performance, without, 
however, always hitting on tempos 
that gave the soloists complete ease. 
Mr. Smith sang his two famous airs 
with authoritative musicianship and 
theatrical imagination, and, with the 
help of the most vigorous music in 
the score, gave a real lift to the per- 
formance when he first appeared to- 
ward the beginning of the second 
half. Miss Ayars sang tentatively 
and disappointingly as Galatea. Miss 
der Derian made a sympathetic case 
for the enigmatic extra character 
named Damon (sung by a boy so- 
prano in Handel’s day). Mr. Druary’s 
voice refused to accommodate itself 
to the many florid passages in Acis’ 
part, and was somewhat stodgy in 
sound in the more lyric moments. The 
chorus delivered its notes accurately, 
but did not warm to the emotional 
implications of the text. 

Continuing his habit of planning 
programs that are too long, Mr. 
Scherman prefaced the Handel work 
with Schubert’s Sixth Symphony. Al- 
though the concert would have been 
more digestible without it, he con- 
ducted it with more expertness than 
he has shown before, and the pre- 
cision and texture of the ensemble 
profited from his increased compe- 
tence. 


—C. S. 

Ormandy Launches Series 
Of New York Concerts 

Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 16. 

Overture to Coriolanus...... Beethoven 

Ein Heldenleben ............. Strauss 

Symphony No. 1 ............. Brahms 


Eugene Ormandy went back 53 
years for the modern work on the 
opening program of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s New York series. But if 
the program was stodgy and conven- 
tional, the playing, in Strauss’s tone 
poem, was so sumptuous that one 
could revel in the virtuosity of the 
orchestra. Furthermore, the solo vio- 
lin passages in Ein Heldenleben of- 
fered an admirable opportunity for 
Jacob Krachmalnick, the orchestra’s 
new concertmaster, to demonstrate 
what a superb artist he is. Mr. 
Krachmalnick, who comes to his new 
position from the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, played with true insight into 





Strauss’s psychological intentions ; the 
contrast between the capricious, flir- 
tatious mood in the Helpmate section 
and the glowing serenity of the final 
solo was vivid. And in the violin solo 
of the Andante of the Brahms sym- 
phony Mr. Krachm: sInick’s tone was 
like spun silver in the arabesques and 
faultlessly on pitch on the perilous 
final high G sharp. As a leader, also, 
he was an asset to the ensemble, for 
he was positive but not too assertive. 
Ein Heldenleben has all of 
Strauss’s faults—unnecessarily thick 
orchestration, commonplace thematic 
material, rather cheap harmonic de- 
vices in passages of sentimental lyric- 
ism, loose development, and bourgeois 
grandiosity. But it also has many of 
his virtues— his endless vitality and 
invention, magnificent color and hold- 
ness of instrumentation, harmonic 
genius, and soaring melodic inspira- 
tion. Consequently, with all its sing 
on its head, it still lives, when it is 
played as the Philadelphia Orchestra 
play ed it. Of Mr. ( /rmandy’s 
Beethoven and Brahms at this con- 
cert the less said the better. He con- 
ducted both the overture and the sym- 
phony exactly as he conducted Ein 
Heldenleben, and unfortunately the 
music refused to react properly. It 
merely sounded turgid, ignoble, and 
somehow out of shape. The constant 
swoonings and fluctuations of tempo 
and dynamics robbed both master- 
mee of their classic grandeur. 
Besides Mr. Krachmalnick, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has five other 
new members this season — Lorne 
Munroe, solo cellist; Jerome Wigler, 
violinist; Joseph P. Primavera, Jr, 


violist; Wilfred Batchelder, double 
bass player; and John Shamlian, 
bassoonist. 

—R. §. 


Forum Sponsored 
By Tennyson Foundation 


The Jean Tennyson Foundation has 
agreed to act as sponsor of the Com- 
posers Forum conducted at the Mc- 
Millin Theatre of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The forum, which began on 
Oct. 20, will continue to be under the 
auspices of the university and the 
New York Public Library. Eight 
programs, each devoted to the music 
of two composers and followed by 
discussion, are on the schedule. Also 
announced is a symphony concert in 
New York, with Leopold Stokowski 
as conductor, for the spring of 1952. 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks is executive 
secretary of the project, and the com- 
mittee to choose composers for the 
forum includes Otto Luening, Henry 
Cowell, Peter Mennin, Wallingford 
Riegger, and Louise Talma. 


W hallon To Conduct 
Springfield Symphony 


SPRINGFIELD, OH10.—Evan Whallon 
has succeeded Guy Taylor as conduc- 
tor of the Springfield Symphony. Mr. 
Taylor resigned his position to become 
conductor of the Nashville Symphony. 
Mr. Whallon, 27-year-old native of 
Akron, Ohio, has been music con- 
sultant for Columbia Records. As 
winner of a Philadelphia Orchestra 
contest in 1948, he was guest conduc- 
tor of the orchestra in its subscrip- 
tion series. The Springfield Sym- 
phony’s season of four subscription 
concerts will open on Nov. 4. Two 
pairs of children’s concerts and a Pop 
concert are also on the schedule. 

—ANNA Marte TENNANT 


Wagner Re-engaged 
By Costa Rica Orchestra 


San José, Costa Rica. — Joseph 
Wagner, former conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony, who became con- 
ductor of the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional of Costa Rica last season, 
has been re-engaged for the 1951-52 
season. Mr. Wagner instituted a 
series of six Pop concerts at the Tea- 
tro Palace, a motion-picture theatre, 
last summer. 
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City Opera Stages 


Revival of Rigoletto 


By JAMEs HINTON, Jr. 


HE fall repertoire of the New 
a York City Opera Company of- 

fered three productions of more 
than routine interest—the first stag- 
ing anywhere of David Tamkin’s The 
Dybbuk (reviewed by Robert Sabin 
in this issue), the first American pro- 
duction of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s I 
Quattro Rusteghi (to be reviewed in 
the Nov. 5 issue), and a revival, on 
Oct 12, of Verdi’s Rigoletto, which 
had been absent from the City Cen- 
ter since the 1948 spring season. 

This Rigoletto, anticipating by a 
month the forthcoming new produc- 
tion at the Metropolitan, was largely 
unfamiliar. The old settings, practic- 
able but thoroughly undistinguished, 
were used, and five members of the 
cast had sung their roles in the earlier 
production—Graciela Rivera (Gilda), 
Oscar Natzka (Sparafucile), Mary 
Kreste (Giovanna), Arthur Newman 
(Marullo), and Nathaniel Sprinzena 
(Borsa)—and Jean Morel had con- 
ducted it before. The stage director, 
José Ruben, widely experienced mo- 
tion-picture and theatrical director 
who staged Manon here last spring, 
was new, as were the remaining mem- 
bers of the cast—David Poleri (the 
Duke of Mantua), Richard Went- 
worth (Monterone), Emile Renan 
(the Count Ceprano), Mary Le- 
Sawyer (the Countess Ceprano), 
Margery Mayer (Maddalena), and 
Lawrence Winters (Rigoletto) 

Theo Baylé, the company’s new 
Dutch baritone, who has sung Rigo- 
letto in Amsterdam and Vienna, was 
scheduled to sing the’ part. However, 
he became officially indisposed midway 
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in one of the final rehearsals, and Mr. 
Winters, who had never sung the part 
before and who had not expected to 
sing it even in later performances 
this fall, was called upon to take over 
on 24-hour notice. 

The 1948 production had been quite 
satisfactory, if not absolutely first- 
class, and there was every reason to 
hope that Laszlo Halasz, artistic and 
musical director of the company, 
would see to it that an improved ver- 
sion reached the City Center stage 
this time. Unfortunately, he did not. 
The first performance, both as an 
isolated event and as an exemplifica- 
tion of the new production, could at 
best be described as disappointing and 
disillusioning. This reviewer has never 
encountered, even from _ technically 
crude pick-up groups, a performance 
that conveyed so little of the musical 
and dramatic power that has made 
Rigoletto a repertoire standby all over 
the world for the last hundred years. 

Jean Morel’s conducting, precise 
and meticulous, was almost completely 
devoid of force. He seemed content to 
put the orchestra and singers through 
the notes without ever asking them 
to really shape a line or build more 
than the most perfunctory, bloodless 
climax. Although his tempos were 
seldom as out-and-out unreasonable 
as they sometimes have been, he often 
raced the singers through sections 
that seemed not to interest him at a 
clip that deprived them of any op- 
portunity to do more than keep up 
with the beat. A notable example 
came in the second-act duets between 
Gilda and Rigoletto, in which Miss 
Rivera and Mr. Winters labored in 
vain for ten minutes to catch up with 
Mr. Morel and the orchestra. Such an 
exhibition of inflexibility, whatever 
the metronome marks are, may have 
some place as a_privately-conducted 
disciplinary exercise for singers; 1t 
has none at all in the opera house. 

The stage direction of Mr. Ruben 
was similarly inartistic, although it 
suffered from the additional disad- 
vantage of incompetence-—if a full 
knowledge of the relation of the lib- 
retto to the music is still to be con- 
sidered a necessary part of an operatic 


stage director’s technical equipment. 
His direction was prevailingly stodgy 
and sometimes unclear, when it was 
not downright senseless. As the first- 
act curtain rose it revealed a con- 
ventional, small opera-house Rigoletto 
party. Then came Mr. Ruben’s first 
really disquieting emendation. Before 
Questa o quella, which is obviously 
supposed to be addressed to Borsa, 
the Duke broke away from _ him, 
linked arms with two of the female 
choristers, and sang his little gyno- 
phylic aria to the whole court. Even 
this would have been possible if the 
courtiers had been instructed as to 
how they were supposed to react; 
they had not, and registered a sur- 
prisingly desultory variety of emo- 
tions. Then he spoiled the effective- 
ness of Rigoletto’s entrance by having 
him anticipate his obvious musical cue 
by several bars. The second act be- 
gan with a similar bit of nonsense, 
whereby the brooding strains that an- 
nounce Rigoletto’s approach were de- 
voted to the Duke’s whisking up to 
the house, suborning Giovanna, and 
scampering off to hide within. And 
so on, into the night. All the new 
staging amounted to was a pale stere- 
otype of tradition except when it de- 
parted from tradition to violate the 
musical and dramatic sense. 

Since he was working under these 
handicaps as well as under the strain 
of a surprise appearance in a new 
role, it is hardly strange that Mr. 
Winters’ impersonation was not very 
effective. Indeed, it is to his credit 
that he was prescient enough to pre- 
pare, in the midst of a heavy sched- 
ule, one of the longest and most de- 
manding roles in the baritone reper- 
toire. He was almost entirely secure 
in his knowledge of the music, and 
he sang with basically good style; 
but very far beyond that his accom- 
plishment did not go. He did not move 
freely, since he had to keep his eyes 
glued to the baton, and he no more 
than scratched the musical-dramatic 
surface of his part. The strain showed 
in a great deal of rough and hollow 
vocalism, and the dramatic climaxes 
of Pari siamo and Si! vendetta did 
not lie within the powers of his 
voice, 

It is easy to understand and for- 
give Mr. Winters’ shortcomings, but 
not those of an artistic director who 
could bring himself, as Mr. Halasz 
did, to schedule a revival of a major 
classic without making sure that the 
focal role would be at least adequately 
filled. 

The other members of the cast 
came closer to the mark. Miss Rivera, 
slight and graceful as Gilda, sang 


musically and with attractive tone 


(Continued on page 26) 





AT HOME IN CANADA 


A reception at the home of Marc Fortin, K. C., president of the Rouyn- 
Noranda (P.Q.) Community Concert Association, followed by the recital 
there by Ricardo Odnoposoff. Seated: Mrs. Roxie Joy, Mrs. Fortin, Mr. 
Odnoposoff, Mrs. Gabriel Primeau. Standing: W. J. Hosking, Gregory 


Ashman, Mr. Odnoposoff's accompanist; Mr. Fortin, 


Douglas Seward 
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FOR SALE 


Type CV Hammond Electric Organ. Ex- 
actly like new. Price when new $2500. 
A bargain at $1875. Address Box 1102, 
care of Musical America, 113 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. 








FOR SALE—pre-war 6 ft. Steinway 
grand. Little used. Perfect condition. 
Action readjusted by makers two years 
ago. Spot cash. No dealers. $1000.00. 
Address Box 110! care of Musical Amer- 
ica, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. 








VIOLINS FOR SALE—One Kloz and 
one Mirecourt. Appraised for total 
value of $4000.00. Sacrifice price of 
$2,000.00 for both includes cases, bows, 
etc. For an unusual buy write private 
owner Box 1103, care of Musical Amer- 
ica, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
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San Francisco 


(Continued from page 3) 
along with Philip and Mefistofele— 
he expects to sing in San Francisco 
next fall. 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted the Boris 
Godounoff performance superbly, with 
animation yet with dignity, with firm- 
ness and precision yet with supple- 
ness and warmth. The youthful, good- 
looking chorus trained by Kurt Her- 
bert Adler, one of the finest resources 
of the San Francisco company, ful- 
filled its biggest assignment of the 
season with accuracy, expressiveness, 
and tonal beauty. The members of 
the San Francisco Symphony—not 
always at their best in some other 
performances — acquitted themselves 
in first-class fashion. 

Among the experienced members 
of the long cast were Nicola Mos- 
cona, in every way an admirable 
Pimenn; Alessio de Paolis, whose 
Schouisky, within the smaller frame 
of the part, was dramatically the 
equal of Mr. Rossi-Lemeni’s Boris; 
Salvatore Baccaloni, less prone to 
arbitrary personal mannerisms_ and 
dependence upon laugh-getting buffo 
clichés as Varlaam than, perhaps, in 
any of his other roles; and George 
Cehanovsky, assured as both Tchel- 
kaloff and Tcherniakovsky. Blanche 
Thebom was a handsome Marina, and 
sang well when her upper tones did 
not whiten out. Walter Fredericks 
invested Dimitri’s music with solid, 
dependable tone, but addressed all his 
remarks to the conductor, and seemed 
to perceive none of the dramatic as- 
sumptions of his part. In the shorter 
assignments, Yvonne Chauveau (Teo- 
doro), Désiré Ligeti (Rangoni and a 
Frontier Guard), Caesar Curzi (Mis- 
sail), Yi-Kwei Sze (Lovitzky and a 
Police Officer), and James Schwa- 
bacher (a Simpleton), were genuinely 
effective. The other participants, pas- 
sable but in no way distinguished, 
were Lois Hartzell, June Wilkins, 
Alice Ostrowsky, Ernest Lawrence, 
Harold White, Arlene McIntosh, 
Eloise Farrell, Paul Huenter, and 
Edward Novi. 

In a performance of such musical 
cohesiveness, and one with so many 
stagewise members of the cast, Ar- 
mando Agnini’s stage direction did 
not reflect a laudable conviction as to 
the standards the San Francisco 
Opera Association should maintain in 
this department. There is no use in 
detailing his shortcomings in handling 
the chorus, which kept resolving into 
old-fashioned lumps and masses and 
obscuring essential action, or his want 
of imagination in working out the 
lighting chart. It was a crude, out- 
of-date, inadequate mounting of a 
work that ought, I should have sup- 
posed, to stimulate a stage director to 
his best efforts. If the faults to be 
found in the Boris production had 
been unique to it, one might pass 
over the subject lightly. But the stag- 
ing of nearly all the operas I saw 
had an air of provinciality that was 
not present on the musical side. 


OR her bout with the role of Vio- 

letta, Miss Pons brought an over- 
fiow audience to the season’s first 
presentation of Verdi's La Traviata 
on Oct. 5. Her performance was a 
matter for equivocation. With ad- 
mirable honesty and real daring, she 
put aside the superficial, decorative 
approach by means of which she has 
for two decades dealt prettily and 
demurely with such roles as Lucia and 
Gilda, and sought to transform her- 
self into a singing actress. For the 
first time in the twenty years I have 
been listening to her, I heard her sing 
a role full-voice. Gone were the 
gleaming little whisperings, mumur- 
ings, and half-lights. The impulses 
of passion informed her singing. She 
spent her voice abundantly, even reck- 
lessly, as she was carried along by the 
dramatic situations, and she never 
spared herself in the climaxes. Stylis- 
tically her singing was perceptive and 


in accord with the best Italian tra- 
ditions; despite an interview that at- 
tributed to her the intention of pres- 
enting a “French Violetta,” her treat- 
ment of the music was wholly and un- 
compromisingly Italian in manner. 
Although her acting was a bit de- 
tached and more than a bit studied, 
she seemed to identify herself in- 
creasingly with the character as the 
evening progressed, and the last act 
had many spontaneously affecting mo- 
ments. In her Eugene Berman cos- 
tumes, said to have cost $20,000, she 
was overdressed, but the first two of 
the four outfits were beautiful in de- 
sign. The third was unflattering, and 
—_ her look anything but youth- 
ul. 

In the total reckoning, there was 
much to admire about this new Vio- 
letta. But it was not a vocal success. 
Miss Pon’s voice did not stand up 
under the urgent demands she made 
upon it. In the middle register, a 
continual flicker clouded and coarsen- 
ed the texture, and many of her forte 
high tones were shrill and full of ef- 
fort, although she sang no note higher 
than the incidental D flat in Sempre 
libera. Both Ah! fors’é lui and Addio 
del passato were charmingly phrased 
and inflected, but the tone was too 
frequently pinched and wobbly. But 
the whole undertaking was one for 
which Miss Pons must be deeply re- 
spected, in spite of her vocal short- 
comings. 

Fausto Cleva conducted in mas- 
terly fashion, and gave Miss Pons 
wonderfully discriminating and reas- 
suring support. As Alfredo, Jan 
Peerce was in excellent voice. Giu- 
seppe Valdengo was a loud, vocally 
uncouth Germont, insensitive to the 
need to modulate his tone in the sec- 
ond act duet with Miss Pons, and 
generally devoid of interest in nice- 
ties of legato and phrasing. The 
smaller parts were taken by Miss 
Chauveau, Eileen Baldwin, Mr. De 
Paolis, Mr. Cehanovsky, Mr. Ligeti, 
Mr. Sze, and Max Lorenzini. 


N_ the repetition of Gounod’s 

Roméo et Juliette on Sept. 27, the 
Bjoerling husband-and-wife team was 
introduced to the American operatic 
audience, as Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, 
heard hitherto in this country only 
in recitals, made her operatic debut 
as Juliette. Her voice proved to be of 
quality and proportions better suited 
to operetta than grand opera, and she 
was not able to realize many of the 
musical implications of the role. She 
looked winsome and pretty, but her 
acting had little depth or individuality. 
Perhaps preoccupied with his wife’s 
problems, Mr. Bjoerling did not sing 
very well. Three days later, in a 
Standard Hour broadcast with Bidu 
Sayao, he showed how beautifully he 
could deliver the music of the fourth- 
act duet under less strained circum- 
stances. 

Lorenzo Alvary, singing Friar 
Lawrence for the first time, gave a 
disconcertingly youthful impression, 
but sang unusually smoothly. The 
rest of the cast was held over from 
the earlier performance. Paul Brei- 
sach conducted sympathetically, and 
most of his tempos were models of 
stylistic understanding. 


A dignified and splendid perform- 
ance of Verdi’s La Forza del Des- 
tino was conducted by Mr. Adler, 
who made the orchestra sing as ar- 
dently as the singers. Herva Nelli 
was the Donna Leonora. In the first 
performance, on Sept. 28, her sing- 
ing seemed expert but rather distant 
and cool. When the opera was re- 
peated on Oct. 4 she sang: more free- 
ly, and with greater communicative- 
ness than I have known her to 
achieve before. It is difficult to judge 
in unfamiliar acoustical surroundings, 
but her voice seemed to me to have 
gained in amplitude, and I felt that 
the only remaining deficiency in her 
constantly developing artistry was a 
persistent failure to take personal 
responsibility for the music she sings. 


She respected the score and the con- 
ductor too much, and her own powers 
of persuasion too little. 

urt Baum offered some of the 
most imposing and cultivated singing 
of his career in the role of Don Al- 
varo, and Robert Weede was an ad- 
mirable Don Carlo, except that his 
voice did not take on much variety 
of color. Claramae Turner sang with 
breathtaking virtuosity as Preziosilla, 
and acted with the utmost adroitness; 
she is an artist whose present impres- 
sive powers are too little recognized 
in the East. Mr. Moscona was a 
mellow Abbott in the first perform- 
ance; Mr. Rossi-Lemeni, as I have 
said, took the part the second time. 
Mr. Baccaloni festooned the charac- 
ter of Fra Melitone with disagreeable 
buffo business, winning the laughs 
he aimed for, bowing to applause, 
and generally indicating unwilling- 
ness to merge his interests with those 
of the ensemble. The chorus sang 
superlatively in the monastery scene 
containing Vergine degl’ angeli. The 
secondary parts were allotted to Miss 
Baldwin, Sybil Louise Knapp, Mr. 
Alvary (as the Marquis of Cala- 
trava), Mr. De Paolis, Mr. Cehan- 
ovsky, and Mr. Sze. Mr. Agnini’s 
staging was atrocious. 


N the Sept. 30 repetition of 

Der Rosenkavalier (more persua- 
sively directed by William Wymetal), 
Dorothy Warenskjold sang her first 
Sophie. Her pure, effortless voice 
negotiated the score easily, provid- 
ing scintillant Bs and a good C 
sharp; her musicianship was letter- 
perfect, save for one tiny slip; her 
German diction was acceptable. She 
acted the role not at all, however, 
creating no illusion of youth (though 
she actually is young) and resorting 
constantly to pretty-pretty gestures 
that belong to television. It seemed a 
pity that the possessor of one of the 
most enchanting lyric soprano voices 
in the country should have done so 
little to equip herself visually for 
opera. Walter Fredericks sang the 
song of the Italian Singer loudly but 
with no sense of its satiric meaning. 
Erich Leinsdorf’s expertly balanced, 
fluid conducting was an_ unending 
joy. Apart from Miss Warenskjold 
and Mr. Fredericks, the cast was un- 
changed from the earlier performance 
on Sept. 25, in which Uta Graf was 
the Sophie and Eugene Conley the 
Italian Singer. 

Stella Roman, the Marschallin, was 
not at \home in her part. Blanche 
Thebom’s: Octavian was often bright- 
ly sung, but her action seemed plan- 
ned, unspontaneous, and frequently 
downright gauche. Her behavior in 
the inn ‘scene was singularly devoid 
of humor. Mr. Alvary’s Baron Ochs 
was mellower and less blatant than it 
had been at the City Center, but there 
was, inappropriately, more implica- 
tion of aristocratic background in 
Ralph Herbert’s Faninal than in Mr. 
Alvary’s impersonation of a man who 
reminds us that he comes from a 
very old family. Herta Glaz and Mr. 
De Paolis were up to their familiar 
tricks as Annina and Valzacchi. Other 
participants were Miss Chauveau, 
Catherine Brubaker, Dorothy Thrond- 
son, Sherrill Lanyon, Miss Baldwin, 
Valerie Lagorio, Mr. Curzi, Colin Har- 
vey, Mr. Schwabacher, Winther Ander- 
sen, Austin Thomson, Thomas Mil- 
ler, Mr. Guenter, Attilio Rossi, and 
Mr. Trevor. Miss Thebom repeated 
her performance as Carmen while I 
was in San Francisco, and I was 
sorry to find that I concurred in the 
unfavorable judgments already ad- 
vanced in these columns, 

During my stay, Miss Kirsten ap- 
peared in Madama Butterfly. We were 
told afterward that she had already 
come down with the cold that led to 
the postponement of her first Tosca, 
but it did not keep her from singing 
the role with an eloquence and a 
consistency of characterization she, 
although always a good Butterfly, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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(Continued from page 24) 


had not attained to a comparable de- 
gree before. Nicholas Rescigno con- 
ducted, and Miss Kirsten’s fellow 
singers were Miss Glaz, Miss Chau- 


yeau, Mr. Conley, Francesco Valen- 
tino, Mr. De Paolis, Mr. Sze, Mr. 
Cehanovsky, Mr. Trevor, and Mr. 
Harvey. 


To the outlander, one of the most 
impressive aspects of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera season is the way in 
which it absorbs the interest and at- 
tention of the entire musical com- 
munity. Except for two or three 
small recitals, which passed almost 
unnoticed, no other form of musical 
activity competed with the opera. 
Since the San Francisco Symphony 
functioned in the pit, as it has for 
many seasons past, the orchestral sea- 
son could not begin until after the 
company’s two-week visit to Los An- 
geles, from Oct. 22 to Nov 3. 

Even the legitimate theatre re- 
frained from offering its wares. Until 
The Cocktail Party opened, only a 
few days before the end of the opera 
season, the Curran Theatre was dark; 
the Geary, the city’s only other legi- 
timate house, held nothing more sig- 
nificant than Jotham Valley, a mu- 
sical comedy about “moral rearma- 
ment,” for which tickets were dis- 
tributed free. 

Socially, as well, the opera was 
the center of the autumn season. The 
Opera Ball and Fol-de-Rol on Oct. 
10, in which, as Miss Fisher will tell, 
operatic celebrities provided light- 
minded entertainment, was the great 
social event of the fall. with tickets 
bringing as much as $200 to the San 
Francisco Opera Guild, which, like 
its Metropolitan counterpart, sponsors 
operatic matinees for school children. 

The San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion occupies the focal position in the 
life of the city that the Metropolitan 
used to in New York, but no longer 
does. As a result, there is an unusual 
intimacy between the public and the 
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LAST MINUTE TOUCH 
Just before his concert for the Civic Music Association of Newburgh, 
N. Y., Jerome Hines has his tie fixed by Cordelia Orlando, secretary of 
the association. Offering their advice and criticism are Ilia Friedman, 


vice-president; Everett Schutt, president; 


performers, and the San Francisco 
audience is as warm and as apprecia- 
tive—although it is also exacting—as 
any I have seen. 





T HE second performance of Boris 
Godounoff had an excellent Marina 
in Claramae Turner, as well as a fine 
Brother Pimenn in Lorenzo Alvary, 
who sang with uncommon beauty of 
tone and phrase. Walter Fredericks, 
the Dimitri, wore a decent-looking 
brunette wig and presentable makeup 
this time, so that the general impres- 
sion he made was vastly improved 
over that in the first performance. 

Lily Pons’s second appearance in 
La Traviata was somewhat more suc- 
cessful than her first, and Eugene 
Conley made an excellent impression 
as Alfredo. 

The two La Bohéme performances 
were the finest, best integrated, and 
best balanced of the season thus far. 
Bidu Sayao, always an ideal Mimi, 
had Jussi Bjoerling, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, George Cehanovsky, and Nicola 
Moscona as the Bohemians in the first 
performance. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
replaced Mr. Moscona for the second 
performance, giving the whole pro- 
duction the imprint of his outstanding 
personality. His Colline was young 
and gay, his acting natural, and his 
singing excellent. Together with the 
new and very refreshing stage direc- 
tion of William Wymetal, the new 
bass provided new perspectives on the 
Puccini opera. 

Uta Graf was delightful and con- 
vincing as the first Musetta, Lois 
Hartzell, both pretty and vivacious, 
as the second. Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Max Lorenzini, Colin Harvey, Caesar 
Curci, and young Michael Kersnar 
contributed their excellent gifts to 
both performances, which were under 
Paul Breisach’s baton. The audiences 
in both cases were moved to cheers. 

Cheers were also the rule when 
Dorothy Kirsten sang her first Tosca. 
It was unanimously conceded by the 
press that hers was one of the finest 
Toscas seen here since the days of 
Claudia Muzio, and the audience 
seemed to concur in this opinion. She 
was in superb voice; she knew how 
to move (and how not to move, which 
is often more important); and her 
appealing interpretation of the Vissi 
d’arte literally stopped the show. 

Mr. Bjoerling was the Cavaradossi 
and Robert Weede the Scarpia. Mr. 
Weede has not sung with such nuance 
nor acted with such meaning and 
subtlety in any previous assignment 
here. It was his triumph as well as 
Miss Kirsten’s. 

Mr. Baccaloni took the part of the 
Sacristan, and Désiré Ligeti, Alessio 
de Paolis, Mr. Cehanovsky, Yi-Kwei 
Sze, and Dorothy Throndson all gave 


and the bass’s accompanist 


creditable performances under the di- 
rection of Fausto Cleva, who gave an 
uncommonly fine reading of the score, 
even if the orchestra sometimes out- 
weighed the voices. Armando Ag- 
ninis stage direction was in the fa- 
miliar pattern. 

Parsifal played to two capacity au- 
diences in 1950, but this year it was 
quite evident that San Franciscans 
thought one season was enough in so 
far as this Wagner opera was con- 
cerned. The opera house was not 
more than two-thirds filled; and al- 
though Erich Leinsdorf conducted an 
admirable, if draggy, performance, it 
proved the least enjoyable of the sea- 
son’s fare. 

However, Dezso Ernster made a 
superb figure of Gurnemanz, perform- 
ing the monologues with impressive 
voice and style. Set Svanholm played 
the title role with wild-eyed wonder, 
and sang straightforwardly. His 
transformation in physical appearance 
between the early scenes and final 
Christ-like makeup presented such vio- 
lent contrast as to be practically in- 
credible. 

Astrid Varnay was a 
Kundry, Herbert Janssen (looking 
like Charles Laughton) an efficient 
Amfortas, and Ralph Herbert an ef- 
fective Klingsor. Miss Graf, Herta 
Glaz, Ernest Lawrence, Miss Hart- 
zell, Joyce Stephens, Alice Ostrowsky, 
James Schwabacher, Mr. Curci, and 
Mr. Sze; the excellent opera chorus, 
impressively assisted by the San Fran- 
cisco Boys Chorus; and Mr. Agnini’s 
effective staging of the processionals 
contributed to the value of the per- 
formance. 

Between operas there have been 
some concerts. One by Michael Mann 
and Yaltah Menuhin, at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, was 
devoted to music for viola and piano, 
including Roy Harris’ Soliloquy and 


comely 


Dance, Schumann’s Marchenbilder 
(the final Lento malinconico was ex- 
quisitely played), Krenek’s Sonata, 


Milhaud’s Quatre Visages, and Len- 
nox Berkeley’s Sonata. 

The sixth annual Campion Festival 
drew large audiences to the Museum 
of Art on the five occasions when 
programs were presented. Partici- 
pating were Verna Osborne, Robert 
Lancaster, Velna Lou King, Edgar 
Jones, Henrietta Harris, Lawrence 
Mason, Gregory Miller, and the Mad- 
rigal Guild, all singers; Tanya Ury, 
Robert Vetlesen, Ernst Bacon, Robert 
Mueller, Joaquin Nin-Culmell, and 
Wanda Krasoff, pianists; Nathan 
Rubin and Myriam Zunser, violinists ; 
Yaada Weber, flutist; and numerous 
accompanists. 

The third annual Campion Citation 
was awarded to Charles Ives “for his 
great and highly varied contribution 





to song literature; for his challenging 
boldness in exploiting harmonic and 
rhythmic resources; for the breadth 
of his literary interests; for his writ- 
ing of the first American songs 
worthy of performance by the most 
discerning artists.” 


—Maryjory M. FIsHER 


Atlanta Soprano 
Wins Swiss Contest 

Geneva. — Mattiwilda Dobbs, 26- 
year-old Atlanta soprano, was co- 


winner with Jenifer Vyvyan, London 
soprano, of the first prize in the vocal 


division of the 1951 International 
Competition for Musical Perform- 
ers, held here recently. Miss Dobbs 


has been studying music in Paris un- 
der a John Hay Whitney Foundation 
opportunity fellowship. 
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PAUL EISLER 


Eisler, 73, conductor at the 


Paul 
Metropolitan Opera House for nine 
seasons, died on Oct. 16 following a 
heart attack in his studio in the opera 
house. Viennese born, he studied with 
Anton Bruckner and the younger Jo- 


hann Strauss. He made his debut as 
a pianist in 1893, and later conducted 
opera in Riga and Vienna. During 
his years at the Metropolitan—1916- 
17, 1920-21, and 1922-29—he was also 
accompanist for Enrico Caruso, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Frieda Hempel, Jo- 
hanna Gadski, and Eugene Ysaye. He 
also was guest conductor with various 
orchestras throughout the country. He 
composed the comic operas Spring 
3rides, The Sentinel, The Little 
Missus, and In the Year 1814, and 
many songs. One of his two surviv- 
ing sons, Paul, Jr., conducted at the 
Metropolitan in 1927-28, 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


Arthur Shattuck, 70, pianist, died at 
his home in New York on Oct. 16. 
3orn in Neenah, Wis., he studied first 
with his mother and later’ with 
Leschetizky in Vienna. He lived in 
Paris until 1911, making many Euro- 
pean tours and appearing also in 
Egypt and Iceland. He toured the 
United States during the 1911-12 sea- 
son and appeared with the Symphony 
Society in New York. He again 
toured Europe from 1912 to 1915, be- 
fore returning to this country in 1917. 
His career was cut short by illness 
early in the 1920s. 


EUGENE PLOTNIKOFF 


Eugene Plotnikoff, 68, conductor, 
died in the lobby of the New York 
City Center on Sept. 28, shortly after 
having conducted an orchestral re- 
hearsal there. A native of Russia, 
he came to this country in 1922, serv- 
ing first as a cellist in the Capitol 
rheatre orchestra in New York. Later 
he rose to the position of conductor. 
He conducted both in concert and 
opera throughout the country until 
two vears ago, when he retired on ac- 
count of a heart ailment. 


WALTER T. ROSEN 


__Katonan, N. Y.—Walter T. Rosen, 
75, investment banker who was active 
as a patron of music, died at his home 
here on Oct. 16. An amateur pianist, 
he was one of the founders of the 
Westchester Friends “of Music and 
of the first Russian Symphony in this 
country. He also had been chairman 
of the board of the original New 
York Society of the-Kriends of Music. 
In memory of a son who was killed 
in the Second World War, he en- 
dowed a professorship of music at 
Harvard University. He is survived 
by his wife, Lucie Bigelow Rosen, 
recitalist on the theremin; a daugh- 
ter; a brother; and two grandsons. 


GIUSEPPE MULE 


Rome.—Giuseppe Mulé, 66, Italian 
composer, died here on Sept. 10. He 
was director of the Palermo Con- 
servatory, where he had studied, and 
later director of the Santa Cecilia 
Conservatory in Rome. He composed 
the operas La Baronessa di Carini, Al 
Lupo!, La Monacella della Fontana, 
and Dafni, as well as orchestral and 
chamber music. 


HENRI A. GENDRON 


Cuicaco.—Henri A. Gendron, 55, 
Chicago band conductor, died here on 
Sept. 17. His band was known for 
its numerous radio broadcasts. 


EGISTO TANGO 


CorpENHAGEN.—Egisto Tango, 79, 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the 1909-10 season, died 


here on Oct. 5. A native of Rome 


and a fellow pupil with Franco Alfano 
at the Naples Conservatory of Serrao, 
he made his debut as a conductor in 
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1896. Besides his association with the 
Metropolitan, he conducted opera in 
many Italian theatres, at Gregor’s 
German Volksoper in Berlin, at the 
Royal Opera in Budapest, at the 
Vienna Volksoper, and at the Danish 
Royal Opera in this city, where he 
had been since 1927. He conducted 
the Italian premiere of Der Rosen- 
kavalier, at the Teatro Costanzi in 
Rome in 1911. 


MRS. GEORGE W. KIRSTEN 


Neptune, N. J.—Mrs. George W. 
Kirsten, mother of Dorothy Kirsten, 
died here on Oct. 12. 


JANE RUSSELL COLPITT 


Woopsvitte, N. H.—Jane Russell 
Colpitt, Boston piano teacher, died 
here on Sept. 21. She was a pupil of 
Tobias Matthay and a charter mem- 
ber of the American Matthay Associ- 
ation. 


CHARLES EDWARD MAYHEW 


Sr. Lours.—Charles Edward May- 
hew, 76. teacher of singing, died here 
on July 23. In his fifty-year career 
he taught privately in Worcester, 
Cleveland, and Rochester, and at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women in 
Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute, and Oberlin Conservatory. 


GOFFREDO SAJANI 


St. Moritz, SwitzerRLaAnp.—-Gof- 
fredo Sajani, 66, conductor of the St. 
Moritz Symphony for the last 25 
vears, died in Switzerland recently. 
He had taught at the Donizetti Con- 
servatorv in Bergamo and at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg. 


HEBER NASMYTH 


PULLMAN, WasH.—Heber Nasmyth, 
69, teacher of singing and associate 
professor emeritus of music at Wash- 
ington State College, died here on 
June 18. Canadian born, he studied 
voice at the Conservatory of Music 
in Winnipeg before spending over five 
years in vocal training in Europe. He 
taught at the University of Illinois 
before joining the faculty of Wash- 
ington State College in 1920. He 
retired two years ago. 


IDA GARDNER 


Tutsa, Oxta.—Ida Gardner, 82, 
pianist and teacher, died here on July 
16. A former pupil of Isidor Philipp 
and Josef Lhevinne, she was a mem- 
ber of various musical organizations 
and at one time president of the Okla- 
homa Music Teachers Association. 


JULIE COLLEYE 
Julie Colleye, 69, who taught French 
to many singers and actors and was 
associated with the American Theatre 
Wing and the New York Singing 
Teachers Association, died in a New 
York hosptial on July 5. 


PHILLIP GORDON 

Phillip Gordon, 58, pianisi, died at 
his home in New York on Oct. 23, 
following a heart attack. Born in Cin- 
cinnati, he received his early musical 
training in this country and _ subse- 
quently studied in Europe with Rafael 
Joseffy and Ernst von Dohnanyi. He 
appeared extensively as a concert pi- 
anist, giving as many as three recitals 
in New York in one year, in Aeolian 
Hall. He gave joint recitals with En- 
rico Caruso and at one time was 
Mischa Elman’s accompanist. He also 
traveled for many years as exhibiting 
artist with the Aeolian Company and 
the American Piano Company. He 
joined the staff of Music Trades 
magazine in 1935, and at thé time of 
his death was business manager of 
the publication. He was a veteran of 
the first World War, in which he 
served in the Navy. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Virginia Benton, and a ne- 
phew, Edmund Gordon, of Montreal. 


City Opera 
(Continued from page 23) 

but confined herself to a rather nar- 
rower expressive range than Verdi's 
music implies. Mr. Poleri delivered 
the Duke’s lines with stylistic aptness 
blemished by some crudities, and aside 
from some broken notes on E and F 
produced tones of resonance and often 
of some brilliance. Looking trim and 
attractive, he acted reasonably well, 
if without real distinction. Oscar 
Natzka was a villainous-looking Spa- 
rafucile, but was not very impres- 
sive otherwise. Margery Mayer was 
effective in all departments as Mad- 
dalena. 

Mary Kreste was physically right 
for the part of Giovanna, acted it 
just about as well as anyone can, and 
delivered her few lines with round, 
warm tone. The courtiers, except 
Mr. Wentworth, who was a forceful 
Monterone in spite of his disturbing 
habit of beating time for himself, 
gave standard, serviceable perfor- 
mances of little individuality or illu- 
sion. 

Rigoletto is a great masterpiece, 
and it would have been better not to 
do it at all rather than give it in so 
half-hearted, inadequate a production. 


HE New York City Opera season 

opened on Sept. 27 with a per- 
formance of last spring’s production 
of Massenet’s Manon. All members of 
the cast—Ann Ayars as Manon, 
David Poleri as young Des Grieux, 
Carlton Gauld as old Des Grieux, 
James Pease (replacing Theo Bayle, 
who was supposed to have made his 
debut) as Lescaut, Michael Pollock 
as Guillot, George Jongeyans as De 
3rétigny, and Dorothy MacNeil, 
Edith Evans, and Mary LeSawyer as 
the three actresses had sung their 
roles before. Jean Morel conducted, 
and the stage direction was in the 
hands of José Ruben. 

Perhaps the best feature of the per- 
formance was Jean Morel’s conduct- 
ing, which, always technically of a 
high order, had here the additional 
virtues of increased relaxation and 
communicativeness. Miss Ayars’ 
Manon is not a standard impersona- 
tion. and some might well contend 
that there is implicit in Manon’s char- 
acter more of the headstrong girl 
than she lets the audience see. None- 
theless, Miss Ayars was always in 
character, sang exceptionally well, if 
a little heavily, and gave a most mov- 
ing performance from the end of the 
Cours la Reine scene onward. Mr. 
Poleri’s performance had the same 
virtues of youth and freshness that 
had been remarked before, and he 
sang well most of the time. Only the 
Dream still seemed beyond his pow- 
ers of soft legato; his Ah! fuyez! 
was quite strikingly delivered. 

Perhaps the finest performance of 
all was Mr. Gauld’s as the Comte 
des Grieux—a study in the best tra- 
ditions of French stage-deportment 
and delivery. Although he sang well, 
Mr. Pease was unconvincing as Les- 
caut. Mr. Jongeyans was in every 
way satisfying as De Brétigny. The 
rest of the cast did well enough, with 
the single reservation that they and 
the principals, with the exception of 
Mr. Gauld and Mr. Jongeyans, could 
still do considerably better by the 
French language. 

Mr. Baylé, whose debut had been 
postponed from opening night, made 
his first appearance in America as 
Escamillo in the Sept. 30 matinee of 
Carmen. The performance also 
marked the return, after a year’s ab- 
sence from the company, of Frans 
Vroons. Shirley Russell sang her 
first Frasquita with the company and 
Michael Pollock his first Dancaire. 
The rest of the cast was familiar, 
with Lydia Ibarrondo as Carmen and 
Dorothy MacNeil as Micaéla. 

Neither Mr. Vroons nor Miss Ibar- 
rondo was in very resplendent voice, 
but both sang and acted with a con- 





centration of purpose that tmaue up 
for most vocal shortcomings. 

Mr.- Baylé’s debut was not very 
impressive. A large, fleshy man, he 
moved about the stage in the same 
general style as his compatriot Mr 
Vroons, but. without communicating 
any dramatic urgency. His voice 
seemed to be of good but not up. 
usual quality, with a sound placement 
at the top. He sang virtually every. 
thing at a firm forte, not entirely 
accurately, and without showing the 
slightest desire to give his lines any 
expressive color. Mr. Morel con- 
ducted almost as well as he had in the 
opening-night Manon, although he 
showed a little tendency to rush things 
along. The chorus, as it had in Ma. 
non, sang loosely and mostly without 
impact. 

In The Tales of Hoffmann, on Oet. 
5, Graciela Rivera sang her first 
Olympia with the company, and Mr. 
Baylé sang his first Dappertutto. Ip 
minor roles there were first perform. 
ances by Michael Pollock, as Spalan- 
zani, and Margery Mayer, as Anto- 
nia’s Mother. Frans Vroons gave his 
usual excellent impersonation in the 
title role, and Carlton Gauld repeated 
his tour de force in the triple assign- 
ment as  Lindorf, Coppelius, and 


Miracle. The rest of the cast was 
familiar, with Wilma Spence and 
Frances Yeend both singing excel- 


lently as Giulietta and Antonia. 

Of the newcomers, Miss Rivera's 
accomplishment was by far the most 
brilliant. She looked lovely, reduced 
her tone to the merest glitter, and 
delivered the doll song with the great- 
est élan and accuracy. Mr. Baylé 
seemed sinister enough in the strange 
darkness of the City Center’s Vene- 
tian scene. He sang, however, with 
a notable lack of dramatic impact, al- 
though he used his voice quite loudly, 
Miss Mayer and Mr. Pollock (who 
has a fine flair for the grotesque) 
both made good impressions. Mr, 
Morel conducted, and kept things to- 
gether with a firm hand. 

In other performances during the 
first three weeks of the New York 
City Opera season, several more sing- 
ers were heard in roles for the first 
time with the company, and two re- 
turned to the company after absences 
of a season or more. In The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, on Sept. 28, Mar- 
gery Mayer took the role of Marcel- 
lina and Shirley Russell that of Bar- 
barina, both for the first time. On 
the following afternoon, in Madama 
Butterfly, Miss Mayer sang her first 
Suzuki with the company. The per- 
formance of La Bohéme, on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 30, offered David 
Poleri’s first Rodolfo with the com- 
pany and the return of Raffaele Arie, 
as Colline, to the company after a 
season’s absence. 

Dorothy MacNeil appeared as Zer- 
lina for the first time in New York 
when Don Giovanni was given on the 
night of Oct 6. Lucia Evangelista, 
who had not sung with the company 
for several seasons, returned as Vio- 
letta in La Traviata on the after- 
noon of Oct. 7; Thomas Powell sarig 
his first Marquis d’Obigny with the 
company in the same _ performance. 
That night, in Die Meistersinger, 
Giulio Gari sang his first Walther 
and Armand Harkless his first Zorn. 
Mr. Harkless, new to the company 
this season, also appeared as Goro im 
the Oct. 11 repetition of Madama 
Butterfly. 

The second performance of Manon, 
on the night of Oct. 13, had Frans 
Vroons singing his first Des Grieux 
with the company, and Martial Sing- 
her, making his debut with the com- 
pany, as Lescaut. Through the co 
operation of the Metropolitan Opera, 
of which he is a member, Mr. Sing- 
her served as a substitute for James 
Pease, who had to substitute for 
Mack Harrell as Hans Sachs in Die 
Meistersinger that afternoon and ap 
pear in Arlecchino with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony _ the 
following afternoon. 
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Metropolitan Opera Launches 
Tour Of Fledermaus Company 


HE Metropolitan Opera’s tour- 
Tiss company of Johann Strauss’s 

Fledermaus opened in Philadel- 
phia on Sept. 24, the first night of a 
week's stand in that city. A near- 
capacity audience was on hand in the 
Academy of Music to welcome the 
young troupe, which has been spe- 
cially engaged for the tour, and of- 
fcials from New York were in evi- 
dence to estimate the chances for the 
yenture. They must have been en- 
couraged as the evening went on, for 
laughter, scattered at first, grew loud- 
er and more consistent with the sec- 
ond act, and frequently punctuated the 
comic goings-on in the third. 

The touring production is in almost 
every way a duplication of last year’s 
new production at the Metropolitan. 
Rolf Gerard’s settings and costumes 
and Garson Kanin’s staging have been 
reproduced, except for the first-act 
color scheme, on a slightly smaller 
scale. Consequently, the production 
benefits from the same large virtues 
and suffers the same few defects as 
the ones seen in New York, and only 
the changes in cast require comment. 

Brenda Lewis was exceptionally 
good in the part of Rosalinda, com- 
paring favorably with any singer in 
the Metropolitan casts last season. 
She sang with great spirit and charm 
throughout, overcoming an early ten- 
dency to use too much vibrato in a 
naturally lovely voice as the first act 
progressed. Her characterization was 
wholly believable, and one could un- 
derstand every word and nuance, so 
that almost for the first time in this 
reviewer's experience with the cur- 
rent production the action came into 
focus and a proper heroine stood at 
the center of it. 

Donald Dame was an Eisenstein of 
considerable wit, and made even the 
broadest lines of the libretto seem 
plausible. His voice is light, but it 
fitted within the framework of this 
production neatly and securely. Wil- 
liam Horne, too, was in the vein as 
Alfred, and John Tyers made a hand- 
some and attractive. Falke. 

The disappointing elements in the 
cast were Virginia MacWatters. as 
Adele and Vera Bryner as Orlofsky. 
Miss MacWatters seemed handicapped 
by her costumes, and lacked her usual 
vivacity. She moved jerkily and sang 
without very good tonal quality. 
Neither of her two big arias came off 
with the verve that one has come to 
expect. Miss Bryner was practically 
unintelligible, with a thick accent and 
throaty tone which obscured almost 
all her lines. 

Others were Kenneth Schon as 
Frank; Howard Jarratt as Blind; 
Tatiana Grantzeva as Ida; and Jack 
Gilford as Frosch. Alternates in the 
company are Laura Castellano, for 
Rosalinda and Adele; Jon Crain, for 
Eisenstein and Alfred; Lillian Shelby, 
for Orlofsky; and Robert Goss, for 
Frank and Falke. 

The ballet has been rechoreo- 
graphed, to its advantage, by Zachary 

‘lov. Four couples took the stage, 
with the solo dancers—Tatiana Grant- 
zeva and Polajenko—generally to the 
fore in a waltz of some brilliance and 
subtlety. Tibor Kozma _ conducted 
with alertness and style. Leo Mueller, 
assistant musical director, will con- 

ct some performances. 

After the Philadelphia engagement, 

troupe visited Newark, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston, Richmond, Bal- 
timore, White Plains, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Brooklyn, and Pittsburgh 
in October. 

The remainder of the tour, as far 
# it is now booked, is as follows: 

ton, O., Nov. 2 and 3; Cleveland, 
Nov. 5-10; Toronto, Noy. 12-24; 
Rochester, Nov. 26-27; Buffalo, Nov. 
29; Syracuse, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; 


Ottawa (Can.), Dec. 3 and 4; Mon- 
treal, Dec. 5-8; Indianapolis, Dec. 10 
and 11; Columbus, Dec. 17-19; De- 
troit, Dec. 20-23; Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 25-Jan. 5; Chicago, Jan. 7-19; 
and thereafter, Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb.; Davenport, la.; Winnipeg, and 
Minneapolis to the end of the month. 

—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Opera Plans 


(Continued from page 4) 

Miss Rankin, born in Montgomery, 
Ala., made her New York recital 
debut in Town Hall in 1947, then went 
abroad for training and was engaged 
in Zurich, where she sang 126 per- 
formances of sixteen roles in one sea- 
son. In 1948, she became the first 
American singer to win the interna- 
tional Concours de la Musique in 
Geneva, and has since sung at La 
Scala, the Vienna Staatsoper, and 
other opera houses in Italy and Switz- 
erland. Mr. London was born in Mon- 
treal, and had his early training in 
California, where he made his debut 
with the San Francisco Opera. In 
1949 he was engaged by the Vienna 
Staatsoper. He has also appeared at 
the Edinburgh Festival, and as Am- 
fortas in Parsifal in the 1951 Bay- 
reuth Festival. 

Miss Lewis, who has sung with the 
New York City Opera, and in San 
Francisco, Central City, Philadelphia, 
and Rio de Janeiro, appeared in two 
operas presented on Broadway—Marc 
Blitzstein’s Regina and Benjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia. She 
is expected to join the home company 
for performances in Fledermaus and 
possibly other operas. Her name ap- 
pears on the regular roster. Other 
members of the touring company are 
separately listed in the prospectus, but 
are entitled to call themselves mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bing. 

Mr. Scott, a native New Yorker, 
will appear with both the Metropoli- 
tan and New York City companies 
this year. He has undertaken many 
roles at the City Center and on tour 
and has sung in Mr. Toscanini’s 
broadcasts of Verdi’s Aida and Fal- 
staff, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
and Verdi’s Requiem. 


F the seventeen singers not re- 
turning, Erna Berger will devote 
herself to recitals. Irene Jessner, 
Jeanne Palmer, Lillian Raymondi, and 
Barbara Troxell are the other 
sopranos no longer on the list. Karin 
Branzell, contralto, who returned last 
season to sing contralto parts in the 
Ring, which is not being given this 
year, will not be with the company, 
and neither will Lucielle Browning, 
mezzo-soprano. Of the tenors, Leslie 
Chabay has resigned to teach at Ben- 
nington College and to give recitals; 
Felix Knight, who did not appear 
last season, is not listed. Peter Klein 
and Giinther Treptow will not return 
from Europe. Two European basses 
will not return—Fritz Krenn and 
Sven Nilsson. Among baritones, Rob- 
ert Merrill is missing, as the result of 
a controversy which arose last spring 
when the management accused him of 
breach of contract. Other baritones 
not returning are Ferdinand Frantz, 
Hugh Thompson, and John Baker. 
Jarmila Novotna, soprano, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, are listed 
as being on leave of absence for 
1951-52. Mr. Tibbett is appearing as 


Captain Hook in the touring company | 


of Peter Pan. 

Among conductors, Eugene Or- 
mandy will return as guest conductor, 
but Bruno Walter’s name is absent 
from the list, which again includes 


Fausto Cleva, Alberto Erede, Fritz 
Reiner, and Fritz Stiedry. 

One substitution in repertoire has 
been made since the list of operas 
was published in the spring. Instead 
of Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, Got- 
terdammerung will be given. Mr. Bing 
denied that this was the result of 
public demand for at least one of the 
Ring operas, saying that he had heard 
no complaints. 

Returning to the roster is Martial 
Singher, baritone, who in addition to 
singing will give advice on French 
diction and style in the two French 
operas in the repertoire—Carmen and 
Manon. 

One new name appears among as- 
sistant conductors—Ignace Strasfogel, 
who was assistant conductor with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in 1944-45—and Julius Burger returns 
after a year’s absence. One former as- 
sistant conductor is no longer with the 
company—Leo Taubman. 





Further additions to the backstage 
staff are David M. Pardoll, as ex- 
ecutive production manager, and Jack 
Woods, as stage manager. 

The complete roster is as follows: 

Sopranos: Licia Albanese, Lucine 
Amara, Anne Bollinger, Nadine Con- 
ner, Victoria de los Angeles, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Hilde Gueden (new), Zinka 
Milanov, Patrice Munsell, Jarmila 
Novotna (on leave of absence), Ro- 
berta Peters, Marguerite Piazza, Lily 


Pons, Regina Resnik, Delia Rigal, 
Bidu Sayao, Eleanor Steber, Helen 
Traubel, Astrid Varnay, Thelma 
Votipka, Genevieve Warner, Wal- 


burga Wegner (new), Ljuba Welitcii, 
Lois Hunt, Dorothy Kirsten, Paula 
Lanchner, and Brenda Lewis (new) 

Meszo-sopranos and_ contraltos: 
Fedora Barbieri, Herta Glaz, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Elisabeth Hoengen 
(new), Martha Lipton, Jean Madeira, 
Mildred Miller (new), Elena Niko- 
laidi, Nell Rankin (new), Margaret 
Roggero, Risé Stevens, and Blanche 
Thebom. 

Tenors: Kurt Baum, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Gabor Carelli (new), Eugene 
Conley, Emery Darcy, Alessio de 
Paol’s, Mario del Monaco (new), An- 
ton Dermota (new), Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Paul Franke, Thomas Hay- 
ward, Hans Hopf (new), Charles 
Kullman, Jan Peerce, Giacinto Pran- 
delli (new), Brian Sullivan, Set Svan- 
holm, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Richard 
Tucker, and Ramon Vinay. 

Baritones: Algerd Brazis (new), 
John 3rownlee, Renato Capecchi 
(new), George Cehanovsky, Frank 
Guarrera, Clifford Harvout, Osie 
Hawkins, Hans Hotter, Herbert 
Janssen, George London (new), Paul 
Schoeffler, Paolo Silveri, Martial 
Singher (returning), Lawrence Tib- 
bett (on leave of absence), Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Francesco Valentino, and 
Leonard Warren 

Basses: Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Lawrence Davidson, Dezso 
Ernster, Jerome Hines, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Alois Perner- 
storfer (new), Norman Scott (new), 


Cesare Siepi, and Lubomir Viche- 
gonov. 

Conductors: Fausto Cleva, Alberto 
Erede, Eugene Ormandy (guest), 


Fritz Reiner, and Fritz Stiedry. 

Chorus Master: Kurt Adler. As- 
sistant Chorus Master: Walter Taus- 
sig. 

Assistant Conductors: Ernesto Bar- 
bini, Josef Blatt, Julius Burger, 
Renato Cellini, Otello Ceroni, An- 
tonio dell’Orefice, Tibor Kozma, Mar- 
tin Rich, and Ignace Strasfogel 
(new). 

Stage Directors: Hans 
Désiré Defrere, Herbert Graf, Tyrone 
Guthrie (new), Garson Kanin, Max 


Leavitt, Alfred Lunt (new), and 
Margaret Webster. 

Stage Designers: Horace Armi- 
stead, Eugene Berman (new), Rolf 


Gerard, Harry Horner, Richard Rych- 
tarik, and Lee Simonson. 

Ballet: Zachary Solov, choreog- 
rapher and ballet master; Janet Col- 
lins (new) and Maria Karnilova 
(new), premieres danseuses. 
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Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 10) 


Eric Braun danced so well in the solo 
that Paul Godkin used to perform 
breathtakingly that one felt it in- 
evitable that he should fall heir to it. 
Ruth Ann Koesun and Michael Lland 
were also in top form in the tender 
pas de deux. 

—R. S. 


Schumann Concerto, Sept. 27 


Bronislava Nijinska’s Schumann 
Concerto, with scenery and costumes 
by Stewart Chaney, had its premiere 
on Sept. 27, with Alicia Alonso and 
Igor Youskevitch in the leading roles. 
It is a more-or-less abstract ballet, 
romantic in mood and classic in tech- 
nique, but it fails to live up to the 
subtitle given to it in the program, 
“choreographic concerto.” On _ the 
contrary, it is diffuse, episodic, and 
sadly lacking in logical development 
and integration. Mr. Chaney’s scen- 
ery and costumes seemed curiously 
old-fashioned and non-functional, al- 
though there was nothing really ob- 
jectionable about them except a ridicu- 
lous white scarf for Mr. Youskevitch, 
which interfered with his port de 
bras. 

The sole excitement offered by 
Schumann Concerto arose from the 
transcendent dancing of Miss Alonso, 
and, to a lesser degree, of Mr. You- 
skevitch. Nijinska has made full, al- 
though not always stylistically appro- 
priate, use of Miss Alonso’s technical 
bravura, with endless pirouettes, lifts, 
and a stunningly effective series of 
fouettés at the close of the last move- 
ment. The choreography in the In- 
termezzo is too coy for Schumann’s 
tender music, but the ballet improves 
in style, cohesiveness and interest in 
the final Allegro Vivace. The other 
dancers in the large cast worked man- 
fully to keep the cumbersome and 
patchy ballet alive and moving. Joseph 
Levine played the solo piano part with 
a tinny tone and considerable inaccu- 
racy, and the orchestra under Alex- 
ander Smallens was equally in need of 
additional rehearsal. 

—R. S. 


Demoiselles de la Nuit, Sept. 28 


Mary Ellen Moylan made her first 
appearance in the role of Agatha, the 
White Kitten, in Roland Petit’s Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit, on Sept. 28, 
and danced it imaginatively. She be- 
gan somewhat tentatively, but soon 
felt her way into the character idiom 
of the part, half human and _ half 
feline. John Kriza was dramatically 
splendid if technically unsteady in 
some passages as the Young Mu- 
sician; and Enrique Martinez danced 
excitingly as the Cat Baron. Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit still needs se- 
vere cutting. 

Schumann Concerto had its second 
performance, far more stable than the 
first. Alicia Alonso was fabulous as 
ever in the technical intricacies of her 
role; and Igor Youskevitch, minus 
the white scarf of this time, had ob- 
viously gained in assurance. Edmund 
Horn played the solo piano part better 
than Joseph Levine had at the pre- 
miere, but he, too, came to grief in 
the cadenza. Nathalie Philippart and 
Jeati Babilée danced superbly in Mr. 
Babilée’s L’Amour et son Amour, but 
the work itself seemed even more 
tenuous than Franck’s faded Psyché. 
Warmed into top form by Schumann 
Concerto, Miss Alonso and Mr. You- 
skevitch returned in  Balanchine’s 
Theme and Variations to end the 
evening in a cloud of glory.s Alex- 
ander Smallens and Mr. Levine Shared 
conductorial duties. 


—R. S. 


Peter apd the Wolf, Sept. 30, 2:30 


The first performance this season 
of Peter and the Wolf found the 
participants in high good humor, 


.dancing to the familiar Prokofieff 


score with verve and bounce. Eric 
Braun was Peter; Norma Vance the 
Bird, Jenny Workman the Duck, 
Paula Lloyd the Cat, Edward Caton 
the Grandfather, Jack Beaber the 
Wolf, and Ralph McWilliams the 
First Hunter. Lucia Chase aE 


Thief Who Loved a Ghost, Sept. 30 


Herbert Ross’s The Thief Who 
Loved a Ghost had been tightened up 
for its first appearance since its first 
performances, last spring, but it still 
had a long way to go before it could 
be called a first-class entertainment 
rather than a rambling one with some 
good spots and lots of dull ones. 
Lucia Chase’s butterfly-dance was 
still the best thing in it. John Kriza, 
Charlyne Baker, and Ruth Ann Koe- 
sun took the other leading parts. The 
rest of the program included Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit, in which Col- 
ette Marchand used her night off 
from Broadway to appear as a guest 
in the leading female role; Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort; and Helen of 


Troy. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 2 


With this program Ballet Theatre 
brought into play the final item of its 
current repertoire—Anthony Tudor’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The performance 
was prevailingly as pale and lifeless, 
if not as inaccurate, as the orchestra’s 
playing of the miscellaneous Delius 
music that constitutes the score. Only 
Alicia Alonso, lovely, supple, and en- 
tirely believable as Juliet gave the 
choreography its full due. Igor You- 
skevitch, in the other title role, never 
left any doubt that he is a fine classic 
dancer and a conscientious artist, but 
it never occurred to the observer to 
identify him with Romeo—certainly 
not with the rash, impetuous Romeo 
of the choreographer’s imagination. 
Aside from Peter Gladke, excellent as 
Tybalt, the rest of the cast danced 
adequately but no more, and Tudor’s 
style needs a far more sympathetic 
and_ better-schooled presentation if 
this ballet is to seem as good as it 
really is. The rest of the program 
included a good performance of De- 
signs with Strings; Till Eulenspie- 
gel; and a repetition from the previ- 
ous Saturday evening of Herbert 
Ross’s astringent, symbolistic Capri- 
chos, in which John Kriza, Ruth Ann 
Koesun, Miss Alonso, Charlyne 
Baker, and Jenny Workman distin- 
guished themselves. 

—J. H., Jr. 


OTHER DANCE 


José Greco Company 
Shubert Theatre, Oct. 1 


José Greco, who danced with Ar- 
gentinita in the last years before she 
died in 1945, made his first appear- 
ance in the United States since then 
on Oct. 1, at the head of a company 
of dancers and musicians he had or- 
ganized in Spain two years ago. The 
occasion was the opening at the Shu- 
bert Theatre of a four-week engage- 
ment, scheduled to be followed by a 
tour. 

Mr. Greco put his program together 
with exceptional shrewdness, creating 
an entertainment that was as swiftly 
paced as a good stage show, varied, 
and colorful. The relatively large 
troupe of thirteen dancers provided 
diversity in dance styles and person- 
alities. In addition to a singer, a gui- 
tarist, and a pianist, an orchestra was 
used, giving more substantial musical 
support to the dancing than is com- 
mon in Spanish-dance programs. They 
also provided musical bridges in the 
brief pauses between dances. Re- 
splendent costumes, an _ occasional 
backdrop, and effective lighting kept 
the proceedings visually attractive. 

With few exceptions, the works in 
the program were choreographed by 
Mr. Greco, who has used the tradi- 





tional Spanish-dance materials in a 
theatrically effective manner. Two 
dances have been carried over from 
Argentinita’s repertoire—Ravel’s Bo- 
lero and the ever-delightful Viva Cas- 
tilla. There are also echoes of her 
programs in a long dance called Old 
Madrid, based on a zarzuela, or oper- 
etta. 

If no one dancer, including Mr. 
Greco, showed outstanding ability, the 
average skill of the company seemed 
higher than is usual in such groups. 
On opening night the members danced 
with the technical smoothness and as- 
surance acquired in two years of suc- 
cessful European tours, with consid- 
erable ebullience, and even with occa- 
sional brilliance. Mr. Greco’s foot- 
work was fleet and strong, and his 
carriage good, even if there seemed 
to be unnecessary tension around his 
shoulders. Technically as proficient and 
more fiery in attack was Juan Morilla, 
the best of the supporting dancers, 
Teresa Maya and her brother Juanele 
contributed some highly volatile fla- 
menco dancing, a bit undisciplined but 
full of uninhibited good spirits. Nila 
Amparo, Mr. Greco’s wife, danced 
with mischievous charm and sprightli- 
ness, particularly in the Jota de Al- 
caniz; and La Quica, famous in Ma- 
drid as a flamenco dancer and teacher, 
performed briefly with mature au- 
thority and style. The American-born 
dancer Carola Goya, more assured 
than when she appeared here in solo 
recitals some years ago, brought a 
gracious dignity to her dances and 
produced some fine, delicate castanet 
playing in Lecuona’s Malaguefia, 
which she had choreographed for her- 
self. Lola de Ronda proved a com- 
petent dancer as well as a beguiling 
personality. The remaining dancers 
were Morita Aeros, Leda de Rivero, 
Luis Olivares, Vicente Martin, and 
Domingo Montes. 


The second half of the program 
lagged in interest when solo appear- 
ances were granted the pianist, Roger 
Machado, and guitarist, Rogelio Re- 
guera. Both were excellent accom- 
panists but insufficiently interesting as 
soloists. Chico de Madrid provided 
some flavorful singing with his thin 
little voice, and the orchestra was ex- 
tremely well conducted by William 
McDermott. 

—R. E. 


Pearl Primus Company 
92nd Street YMHA, Oct. 11 


Pearl Primus and her five assisting 
male dancers made their first New 
York appearance of the season in the 
first of two programs scheduled to 
be given at the Theresa L. Kaufmann 
Auditorium in the 92nd Street YM- 
YWHA. The list of works, all except 
one choreographed by Miss Primus, 
included many added to her repertoire 
since her visit to Africa last year, and 
even the familiar ones on African and 
Afro-Cuban themes seemed to have 
been revised or somehow to have tak- 
en on new life. They were commented 
on in extenso by Robert Sabin last 
spring. The result was an evening 
that was exciting and full-blooded, if 
a little over-long for complete sustain- 
ing of the effect. Perhaps Fanga, the 
last of Four Excerpts from an Afri- 
can Journey, was the high point of the 
evening, although The Initiation was 
almost hypnotic in its reiteration of 
most striking rhythmic patterns. 

The male dancers in the company 
were Charles Blackwell, George Mills, 
George Shipman, Charles Queenan 
(the last two seemed especially tal- 
ented), and Joseph Commodore (who 
danced his own powerful Agu, a 
dance of strength). If Miss Primus 
herself has lost a little of the springi- 
ness that made her elevation so re- 
markable she has added interest by 
revising and gathering material to 
create continually fresh interest. Not 
the least contribution was that of 
Moses Miann, who played the drums 
excellently, assisted by Mr. Commo- 


dore. 
—J. Hie 
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Stefan Wolpe 


(Continued from page 6) 
freedom. Thus Wolpe makes irrele- 
yant our conception of slow and fast 
tempos resulting from the limitations 
of square and clean-cut rhythms, and 
frequently both fast and slow motion 
can be discovered in a single phrase 
of his music. The aesthetic origin- 
ality of Wolpe’s music lies in the 
impression of three-dimensional space 
that it gives. It might be called 
sculptural music, for it does not per- 
mit the listener to bypass any of its 
basic elements. 

In the years following his arrival 
in the United States, Wolpe consoli- 
dated his findings in a number of 
important works. He demonstrated 
that these findings may be applied to 
any of the existing basic styles in 
music—the diatonic, the chromatic, 
the tonal, the atonal, and the dodeca- 
phonic. The most significant works 
Wolpe has written since coming to 
this country are the Toccata in Three 
Movements, for piano (1941); a bal- 
let, The Man from Midian (1942), 
and Yigdal, a cantata on a Hebrew 
liturgical text, for baritone, chorus, 
and orchestra or organ. The style of 
this Toccata is related to that of the 
Studies on Basic Rows, composed five 
years earlier. Here again Wolpe’s 
concern with strong formal aspects 
and the total involvement of all the 
structural elements is clearly evident. 


THE Man from Midian, a ballet 
dealing with the life of Moses, 
was choreographed by Eugene Lor- 
ing and presented by Dance Players 
in Washington, D. C., and New York 
in 1942. It is a striking example of 
Wolpe’s ability to apply new materials 
with essential simplicity. The melodic 
ideas of the score are clearly de- 
rived from his acquaintance with Near 
Eastern folk-lore, yet the music is 
remarkable for its avoidance of pure- 
ly descriptive or atmospheric ele- 
ments. The composer relies wholly on 
musical ideas and their structural 
organization to establish the mood of 
the ballet and to characterize its ac- 
tion. Simple though the basic ele- 
ments are, their contrapuntal develop- 
ment is often complex because of the 
superposing of different rhythmic 
phrases and dynamic values. A typical 
example of such complex develop- 
ment occurs in the episode entitled 
The Pet of the Court-Political In- 
trigues, where two themes of different 
rhythmic values are developed simul- 
taneously in a large fugue. The bal- 
let contains seventeen episodes all of 
which are variations on elements con- 
tained in the first episode. 

Yigdal stands out as a monument 
in choral literature. It is not sub- 
servient to the liturgical conventions 
of the synagogue, but rather seeks to 
evoke the varying moods and dramatic 
intensities of Hebrew prayer, which 
forms its text. As in The Man From 
Midian, simple tonal materials are 

eloped into complex contrapuntal 
structures involving all the basic ele- 
ments. An extensive work, Yigdal 
consists of nine vocal episodes and 
five interludes, with a postlude for 
the orchestra or organ. The Fourth 
Interlude and the two subsequent ver- 
ses achieve a dramatic and musical 
climax of great impact. 

In 1946 and 1947 Wolpe composed 
a large four-movement piano work 
titled Encouragements, or Battle 
Piece. Here he apparently intended 
to present a summation of his achieve- 
ments in his new musical language, 
for Encouragements embodies all his 
findings in the realms of polyphonic 
Writing, melody, and rhythm. Here 

conception of tempo disappears 
altogether, for rhythm and melody 
Move forward in complete freedom, 
the superposition of ideas and 
mics is constant. 

This work suggests that Wolpe 
found it necessary to organize his 
Own materials, much as Schdnberg 
in the years between 1915 and 








1923. Indeed, Wolpe had already be- 
gun this process of organization in 
1944-1945, when he composed for 
various instrumental combinations a 
series of canons that possess as much 
theoretical as compositional value. 
They are extended studies of contra- 
puntal possibilities; in subsequent 
years Wolpe continued with studies 
based on each of the existing inter- 
vals, on various aspects of dynamic 
relationships, and on various har- 
monic problems. These studies are 
found in two large works—Sonata 
for Violin and Piano (1949), written 
for Frances Magnes, and Quartet for 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Piano, and 
Drums (1950). In both works it is 
obvious that Wolpe’s style has un- 
dergone purification and clarification. 
Every ornamental element of figura- 
tion or contrapuntal accompaniment 
has been eliminated. 

Wolpe never before revealed such 
intensity of expression as in his vio- 
lin sonata, yet at no point is this 
expression predominant over organi- 
zation of materials. Moreover, the 
independence of expression and mu- 
sical language is so strong in this 
work that the one determines the 
other. It is certain, for example, that 
the nature of its underlying thought 
creates the original form in which 
the first movement is composed. This 
form may be likened to a series of 
waves or circles; each development, 
big or small, simple or complex, al- 
ways turns around and comes back 
to its initial statement. The second 
movement, an adagio, employs a struc- 
ture comparable to that of the first 
movement, but its ideas are more in- 
tense in their expressive nature and 
are more broadly developed. The 
third movement, a scherzo, is a study 
in rhythmic invention. The last move- 
ment is highly original in the way in 
which, near the end, Wolpe dissolves 
the development by stating successive- 
ly the melodic and the rhythmic lines 
in a completely purified state. 

The Quartet for Trumpet, Saxo- 
phone, Piano, and Drums presents 
similar originalities. It is more dra- 
matic in character, however, and its 
two movements—marked, respectively, 
sostenuto and con moto—point to 
Wolpe’s preoccupation with the world 
of pure sound, and demonstrate that 
he can attain astonishing results in 
this realm. 


At present Wolpe is writing a work 
for three pianos and string quar- 
tet. He also made an important con- 
tribution in the field of compositional 
technique in March, 1951 when, at a 
symposium of young composers at 
Yale University, he delivered a lec- 
ture on the spatial elements in music 
for which he composed examples for 
three pianos. This lecture is soon to 
be published. Last month Wolpe re- 
ceived the publication award of the 
Fund for the Publication of Modern 
Music as a result of which his Sonata 
for Violin and Piano will be pub- 
lished shortly by Hargail. As yet, 
none of Wolpe’s orchestral works 
have been published, although the 
materials for The Man from Midian 
are available on rental. Wolpe’s pub- 
lished works are as follows: Three 
Songs for Mixed Chorus (Histadrut, 
Tel Aviv) ; Four Ballads of the Un- 
known Soldier (Histadrut, Tel Aviv) ; 
Four choral arrangements of Pales- 
tinian Songs (Histadrut, Tel Aviv) ; 
Five Marches for piano (Pro Musica, 
Paris); Dance in form of a Cha- 
conne (Arrow Press); Passacaglia 
for piano (New Music Edition) ; 
Zemach Suite for piano (Hargail) ; 
If You were Right, for chorus (Har- 
gail); Four Palestinian Songs for 
Voice and Piano (Hargail). 
Although his music has not yet won 
a large audience, there can be no 
doubt that Wolpe’s accomplishments 
as a composer, his profound: insight 
into the problems of compositional 
techniques, and his strong expres- 
sive urge make him one of the genu- 
inely important figures in contem- 
porary music. 








Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff 


Two-Piano Team 
To Revisit Europe 


During their annual concert tour, 
which began in October, Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff will make 
51 appearances across the country in 
a period of four and a half months. 
On March 4 the duo-pianists will be 
soloists with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in three concertos—by Bach, Mo- 
zart, and Harl McDonald—and the 
following day they will fly to Europe 
for their first tour of that continent 
since the war. They will fill engage- 
ments in England, The Netherlands, 
Greece, and Israel. 

Last September they made their 
South American debut with a two- 
week tour that began in Bogota, 
Colombia. For the summer of 1952 
they are scheduled to make several 
appearances in Brazil and Argentina. 


Operalogue Series 
Opens at Hotel Pierre 


Verdi’s Aida was the first subject 
of a series of ten Operalogues, pres- 
ented under the direction of Carol 
Perrenot Longone, which opened at 
the Hotel Pierre on Oct. 10. Artists 
assisting in the initial Operalogue 
were Ingrid Hallberg, Nicolina Car- 
ruba, Eric Rowton, Frank Guarrera, 
and Oscar Natzka. Artists engaged 
for subsequent presentations include 
Rose Bampton, Elaine Malbin, Herva 
Nelli, Stella Roman, Claramae Turn- 
er, Kurt Baum, Charles Kullman, 
David Poleri, Robert Rounseville, 
John Brownlee, Mack Harrell, Ralph 
Herbert, and Giuseppi Valdengo. 


Opera Group Plans 
South Carolina Tour 


Cotumsia, S. C—The year-old 
South Carolina Opera Workshop is 
rehearsing a production of Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro, which will 
open here on Dec. 1 and then go on 
a statewide tour The company, or- 
ganized last December under the au- 
spices of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, is directed by 
John Richards McCrae and his as- 
sistant, Edward T. Gavin. The opera 
will be sung in the Edward Dent 
translation, and the accompanying en- 
semble will include a string quartet, 
flutist, and pianist. 
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Longines Symphonette 
& Mishel Piastro 
“Top Award" Radio Symphony 


Roth String Quartet 
Chicago Piano Trio 


Louis Kohnop—Adele Tilson—Harold 
Eisberg 


Page-Stone Ballet 


Ruth Page, Bentley Stone, 20 people 


Katherine Flowers Dancers 
Folklore Negro Dances; 8 people 


Cavallaires Male Quartet 


Radio and Television fame 


In Operetta Time 
June Browne & Daniel Cobb 
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PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists.” 


Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





HERTA 


GLAZ 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan 
Opera Association 


manjonse LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 
soprano." Sir Thomas Beecham 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





New Choral Works 
Sacred and Secular 


Recent additions to the repertoire 
of secular choral music include Rich- 
ard Kountz’s work for male chorus 
(TTBB) A Mountain Love Song, 
with piano accompaniment; Katherine 
K. Davis’ lush but clever arrange- 
ment of Stephen Foster’s O, Susanna, 


for two-part chorus of treble voices, 
with piano; and Homer Whitford’s 
The Hummingbird, an arrangement 


of a Russian air for two-part chorus 
(SA) with piano, the English text by 
Nina Buckingham. Ali three pieces 
are issued by Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. 

In the sacred field Galaxy has pub- 


lished an interesting anthem by Julia 
Perry, for Thanksgiving or general 
use, Our Thanks To Thee, for mixed 


chorus with contralto solo, with organ 
accompaniment ; John W. Work’s The 
Sun Himself Shall Fade, for mixed 
voices with contralto solo, with organ 
or piano accé meta ty Richard 
Kountz’s A Prayer for Guidance, for 
mixed chorus with contralto or bari- 
tone solo, with organ or piano; Mary 
Weaver’s Like the Young Sheep That 


Gently Lie, in a choral version. by 
Powell Weaver for mixed chorus a 
cappella, with contralto or baritone 
solo; J. S. Bach’s God Is Life, for 
mixed chorus with piano or organ, 
with interludes by Katherine’ K. 
Davis, the English text adapted by 


and last but not least, 
own version of the 
melody from his  Fin- 
entitled The Finlandia 
Hymn, for male chorus a cappella 
(TTBB), the English version of the 
text by Marshall Kernochan. 


the arranger; 
Jean Sibelius’ 
well-known 
landia, now 


—R. S. 


Large-Scale Works 
By Russian Composers 


Russian composers, alive and dez - 
Soviet and exiled, are represented i 
recent publications by Leeds. Dmitri 
Kabalevsky, a prominent figure in the 
Soviet, composed his Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 48, in 1948. 
Its materials, structural or idiomatic, 
include nothing to give listeners pause 
or much concern. It is also evident 
that the composer could not have 
given them much thought either, but 
the solo violin part is both grateful 
and sonorous. 

Although of Russian descent, Niko- 
lai Lopatnikoff has lived and com- 
posed in the United States for many 
years. His Sonata No. 2 for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 32, is a serious, careful 
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| GAVE MY LOVE med., or high 
(Poem by Lexie Dean Robertson) 


Olive Dungan 


BUILD THEE MORE STATELY 
MANSIONS, OH MY SOUL 


(Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
medium 
Powell Weaver 





COME TO ME low 
(Poem by Christina Rossetti) 
Clarence Olmstead 
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work of sustained eloquence, intri- 
cate design, and substantial technical 
difficulty. Sergei Rachmaninoff’s Ro- 


mance, for violin and piano, is a work 
of the composer’s student days. 

Leeds has also issued reductions 
and_ transcriptions of various Soviet 
orchestral pieces—the Adagio from 
Prokofieff’s ballet Cinderella, usefully 
and effectively transcribed by the 
composer for cello and piano; a two- 
piano reduction, by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, of the Waltz from 
Aram Khachaturian’s Masquerade 
Suite; piano selections from Khacha- 
turian’s ballet Gayne; and a solo piano 
reduction of Kabalevsky’s The Come- 
dians. 

—W. F. 

Jewish Choral Music 


Six Madrigals— 
Hanukkah; The 


FroMM, HERBERT: 
Sabbath; Purim; 
Ninth of Ab; Passover; Sukkoth 
(Hebrew and English _ texts) 
(SATB and SSAATTBB, a cap- 


pella). (Transcontinental). _ 
Sacred and secular compositions 
based on Jewish folklore, with the 


melodic materials elaborated and de- 
veloped in a conservative contempor- 
ary idiom. 

—A. H. 
HetrMAN, Max: The Holy Ark 

(Aron Ha-Kodesh) (tenor or bari- 

tone cantor, SATB, organ). 

(Transcontinental). 

A dramatic setting of the Torah 
service for Sabbath and festivals. 
Familiar Themes 
In New Vocal Works 


Love, in various aspects, mostly 
routine, and nature form the subject 
matter of new songs by Solon Alberti, 
Olive Dungan, Estelle Liebling, Clar- 
ence Olmstead, and Richard Hageman. 
They are issued by Galaxy Music 
Corporation. Alberti’s White Swan 
of Samarkand, set to a poem by Mona 
Modini Bonelli, wife of Richard Bo- 
nelli, is written for high voice. The 
composer has set a fairly simple vocal 


line against an elaborate harmonic 
background, with an effective if trite 
climax. Miss Dungan’s I Gave My 
Love, for medium or high voice, is 


pedestrian both in sentiment and musi- 
cal execution. On the other hand, 
the Portuguese folk melody, Tell Me 
Why (Porque Me Dises), has been 
arranged for high voice by Miss 
Liebling in a manner that preserves 
its charm. Clarence Olmstead’s Come 
to Me, a setting for low voice of the 
Christina Rossetti verse, suffers from 
a thick, harmonically commonplace 
accompaniment and feeble melody. 
But Hageman’s setting of John Mase- 
field’s poem, Trade Winds, for me- 
dium or high voice, reveals his ex- 
perienced craftsmanship in the intri- 
cate accompaniment and carefully con- 
trived, long-spun vocal phrases. 
Galaxy has also published two 
sacred songs, Paul A. Pisk’s arrange- 
ment of a Gregorian chant, Salve 
Regina, with piano or organ accompa- 
niment, with both Latin and English 
texts; and Powell Weaver's setting 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Build 
Thee More Stately Mansions, Oh, My 


Soul, for medium voice. 
—R. S. 
Contemporary Songs 
And Piano Compositions 
Two unusual songs by Stefan 
Wolpe and piano pieces by Lukas 


Foss and Irving Schlein, in the Con- 
temporary Music Series, have recently 
been issued by Hargail. The Wolpe 
songs, composed in 1938, are settings 
for low voice of Hebrew poems, with 
English translations by Hilda Auer- 


bach. The titles are If It Be My 
Fate, and Epitaph. If possible, they 
should be sung in Hebrew, for the 


fall 
The 


dissonant and 


English words do not always 
easily into the melodic pattern. 
music is expressively 


purposely cryptic in style, not at all 
“effective” in a conventional sense but 
imbued with an emotional power that 
is unmistakable. Like Milhaud, Wolpe 
is able to capture the spirit of He- 
brew music without imitating it 
literally. 

Lukas Foss’s Prelude in D (For 10 
o'clock in the Morning at South Chat- 
ham and Ellie) is a charming piano 
piece whose popular overtones suggest 
that the composer may have spent an 
evening at a jam session the night 
before. Schlein’s Toccata, on the 
other hand, is a barren, uninventive 
exercise that scarcely seems to justify 
publication. 

—R. S 


Organ Music Listed 


ALBINONI, ToMAsso (transcribed by 
Johann Gottfried Walther; arr. by 
Max Seiffert; ed. by Walter E. 
3uszin): Concerto in F major. 
(Concordia). 

ALPHENAAR, GERARD, compiler and 
arranger: Chapel Voluntaries — 
Book Nine (wedding music) (Ham- 
mond organ registration). (Marks) 

Bacu, j, S.: All Glory Be to God 
on High; Concerto in C major (ed. 
by Walter E. Buszin). (Concor- 


dia). A Solemn Prelude, from 
Cantata No. 21 (arr. by E. Power 
Biggs) ; Prelude and Fugue in E 


minor (Cathedral). (H. W. Gray). 
BoELLMANN, Leon (revised by Ger- 
ard Alphenaar): Suite Gothique 
(Hammond organ registration). 
(Marks). 
3ULL, JoHN (arr. by Richard Ellsas- 
ser): Rondo in G. (Canadian Mu- 
sic Sales). 
CoLEMAN, HEnry, 
ple Organ Voluntaries. 
Dupré, MarceLt: Two 
Dulci Jubilo; In Thee Is 
W. Gray). 
EpDMUNDSON, GARTH: 
Three Modern Preludes on Com- 
munion Themes. (H. W. Gray). 
Hitty, Everett JAy: Pedal Study on 
Ein Feste Burg. (H. W. Gray). 
Hoiier, JoHN, compiler: The Two 
Manual Organ (16 pieces for small 
organs) (Hammond organ regis- 
tration). (H. W. Gray). 
KaArG-ELert, Sicrrip: Minuetto Ma- 
linconico. (Schmidt). 
MENDELSSOHN, FELIX: 
Mov ao (from 
(H. W. Gray). 
Mozart, W. A. 
Biggs) : 
monica). 
MULLER-ZURICH, 
in D. (H. W. 
Nero, PAUL 
ton) - 
organ registration). 
Reep, WiLtttaM: Six Short Preludes 
or Interludes. (H. W. Gray). 
SCHUMANN, Ropert (arr. by John E. 


and others: Sim- 
(Oxford). 
Chorales—In 


Joy. (H. 


Eucharistia— 


Four Slow 
the sonatas). 


(arr. by E. Power 
Adagio (for glass _har- 
(H. W. Gray). 

PauL: Toccata II, 
Gray ). 

(arr. by Kenneth Wal- 
The Hot Canary (Hammond 
(Leeds). 


West): Canon in B minor. (H. 
W. Gray). 

SIBELIus, JEAN (transcribed by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre): Prelude and Fu- 
neral March. (Galaxy). 

Van Hutse, CAmic: Jubilee Suite. 
(H. W. Gray). 


VIERNE, Louis (ed. by Robert L. Be- 
dell) : Finale, from Symphony No. 
1. (H. W. Gray). 

WHITNEY, Maurice C. 
Spiritual (based on a Kentucky 
folk song). (H. W. Gray). 

Worr, WitttAM A.: The Rising Sun 
Gilds the Morn (Hammond organ 
registration). (Presser). 


A Mountain 


Authentic Editions 
Of Handel Flute Works 


Waldemar Woehl’s Urtext editions 
of three early Handel sonatas for 
flute (or violin), and cembalo (or 
piano), with cello or viola da gamba 
ad libitum, and of the same com- 
poser’s sonatas in E minor, G major, 
and B minor, for flute (or violin) and 
figured bass are models of scrupu- 
lous care and judgment. They are 
issued in attractive format on fine 
paper by C. F. Peters. 

Chrysander believed that the Three 
Early Sonatas might have been com- 


posed in Halle but first became known 
about 1710 in Hanover, where the 
flute was a popular instrument among 
the courtiers. In his foreword Mr, 
Woehl includes an important note 
about the peculiarities of the notation 
of dotted rhythm in baroque music. 
For the three sonatas for flute and 
figured bass, based on the text in 
Chrysander’s complete edition of Han- 
del, Mr. Woehl has provided a new 
realization of the bass. He points out 
that the figuring was not done by 
Handel but (according to a prevail- 
ing custom of the time) added by 
someone else. Hence, he has allowed 
himself some freedom in the realiza- 
tion, which is tastefully done. The 
violin was a frequent substitute for 
the flute in these sonatas, even in 
Handel’s_ time. 


English Publishers 
Launch Two Piano Series 


Herbert Murrill’s Dance on Portu- 
guese Folk Tunes is the first issue in 
a new series of works for two pianos 
launched by Joseph Williams Limited, 
of London. Murrill is director of 
music for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. The dance employs the 
rhythm of the rhumba, and it is well 
within the powers of amateurs as well 
as professionals. It is a modest and 
pleasant piece that says nothing new, 
Other composers who will write orig- 


inal two-piano works for the series 
are R. W. Wood, Alec Rowley, and 
Colin Taylor. 


—R. §. 


For Orchestra 
ANDERSON, LEROY: 
(Mills). 
JEANJEAN, FAustin and Maurice: 
Fiddlin’ for Fun. (Leeds). 
MacDoweELL_, Epwarp: To a Wild 
Rose. Orchestrated by Hugo Nor- 
den. (Schmidt). 
For Concert 
SHARMAN, GRANT: 


Cornet solo with 
Carl Fischer). 


The Waltzing Cat. 


A Day in June. 
piano. (Wiley; 


For Clarinet 
MASSENET: Meditation from Thais. 
Arranged for solo B flat clarinet 


and piano by Merle J. Isaac. (Carl 
Fischer). 

MorrissEY, JOHN J.: Interlude. For 
B flat clarinet with piano. (Re- 
mick). 

Foi Woodwind Trio 

ALLEN, Paut Hastincs: Song of 
Venus, in three movements, for 
oboe, B flat clarinet, and bassoon. 
(Whitney Blake). 





POLYNA STOSKA 


SOPRANO 





‘ 


On Current Tour Is Singing 


Wild Geese by David Guion 
(Pub. in | Key—Range d-g .60) 


My Love Is Gone To Sea 
by Francis Hopkinson-Arr. O. Daniel 
(Pub. in | Key—Range d-g .60) 


Little Glass Bell 
by Marcel Frank (In preparation) 
published by 


CARL FISCHER 


62 Cooper Sq., NEW YORK 165 W. 57th St. 
Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles 











MUSICAL AMERICA 
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NEW MUSIC 


Chamber Music 
By Classic Masters 


Chamber music players will delight 
jn the editions of classical master- 
works recently issued by C. F. Peters. 
Schumann’s Three String Quartets, 
Op. 41, are published in the edition 
of Friedrich Hermann. The Gewand- 
haus Quartet editions of Brahms’s 
String Quintets, in F major, Op. 88, 
and in G major, Op. 111, are avail- 
able. Brahms’s String Sextets in B 
flat major, Op. 18, and in G major, 
Op. 36, are also published in editions 
prepared by the Gewandhaus Quartet. 
Peters has also freshly issued Bee- 
thoven’s Septet, Op. 20; Schubert's 
Octet, Op. 166; and Mendelssohn’s 
Octet, Op. 20. The quality of paper, 
format, and general excellence of 
these editions reveal the highest 
standards. 


—R. S. 


Other Piano Pieces 


BEETHOVEN : Sonata, D minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2, edited by Silvio Scionti. 
(Mills). 

FULEIHAN, Anis: Five Tributes: 
Prelude, Minuet, Gavotte, Sicilienne, 
Capriccio. (Southern). 

MacDoweELL, Epwarp: Etude de 
Concert. Edited by Maxwell Eck- 
stein. (Carl Fischer). 

Moore, Doucias: Suite for Piano: 
Prelude, Reel, Dancing School. 
Barn Dance, Air, Procession. (Carl 
Fischer ). 

RUBINSTEIN, BeryL_: Twelve Defini- 
tions. (G. Schirmer). 

ScuyTTE, Lupvic: Witches’ Revels. 
Edited by Maxwell Eckstein. (Carl 
Fischer). 


SwINsTEAD, Fetix: Rokfair Dance. 
(London: Elkin; New York: 
Galaxy). 





For Musicians 
and Music Lovers 





THE NATURE OF MUSIC 


By Hermann Scherchen 


The dual nature of music-—as an emo- 
tional experience and as a manifesta- 
tion of the science of acoustics—is dis- 
cussed in this illuminating book by 
one of the world’s great conductors 
and musicologists. As an example of 
this emotional-acoustical relationship 
Dr. Scherchen reminds his readers that 
music was brought to its highest per- 
fection by the deaf-mute Sauveur, who 
made a science of musical acoustics, 
the blind J. S. Bach, who dictated the 
most perfect musical composition, and 
the deaf Beethoven, who unlocked the 
intensity of musical sound. $3.75 


“Tt makes fascinating reading and I shall 
recommend it to my professional friends 
45 well as... students. It is the work of 
avery informed and sensitive musician.” 

—Rudol ph Ganz 


At Your Bookstore, or Write To: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestra Works 


Satie, Erik (arr. by David Diamond): 
Messe des Pauvres; Passacaille (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Oct. 18) 


Band Works 


Mendelssohn, Felix: Funeral March (Gold- 
man Band, July 11) 


Opera 
Busoni, Ferruccio: Arlecchino (concert ver- 
sion) (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Oct. 11) ~ 
Tamkin, David: The Dybbuk (New York 
City Opera Company, Oct. 4) 


Piano Works 


Elwell, Herbert: (Eunice Podis, 
Oct. 12) 

Fitelberg, Jerzy: Three Mazurkas 
Chapiro, Oct. 18) 

Haralambis, Dimitri: Rondes Attiques (Di- 


mitri Haralambis, Oct. 11) 


Cortége 


(Fania 


Shepherd, Arthur: Gigue Fantasque (Eunice 
-odis. Oct. 12) 

Stevens, Halsey: 
Oct. 4) 

Wolf, Kenneth: Bagatelle (Eunice Podis, 
Oct. 12) 


Scherzo (June Kovach, 


Violin Works 


Murat, Ronald: (Harriet 
Oct. 3) 


Valse Griffith, 


Songs 
Barvinsky, Vasyl: Psalm 93; The Mowers 
(folksong arrangement) (Theodore Teren, 
Oct. 7) 
Liatoshynsky, Borys, arranger: In the Field 
(Theodore Teren, Oct. 7) 
Malaby, Richard: I Know a Bank; My Love 
Is My Song (Janice Mitchell, Oct. 7) 
Nishankivsky, Nestor: The Sad Horn (Theo- 
dore Teren, Oct. 7) 

Van Otterloo, Willem: Een jonge dichter 
denkt aan de geliefde; Op het water (Toos 
Baas, Oct. 7) 
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Ernst Krenek conducted the Cologne 
Symphony and Miriam Molin in the 
first performance of his Fourth Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Krenek will also give 
the first performance of his Sixth 
Sonata for Piano in Cologne. Maro 
and Anahid Ajemian will play his 
Double Concerto for Violin, Piano, 
and Chamber Orchestra at the fes- 
tival in Donaueschingen. 

Henry Cowell was inducted into the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
at its annual meeting in the spring. On 
he same occasion Arts and Letters 
Grants of $1,000 each were awarded 
to Alan Hovhaness, Leon Kirchner, 
and Frank Wigglesworth. 

Perry O’Neil gave the first per- 
formances of three new piano works 
by Virgil Thomson in his Carnegie 
Hall recital on Oct. 23. One of these, 
Trumpets and Horns, is from the com- 
poser’s Second Book of Etudes, which 
is dedicated to Mr. O’Neil. On July 
18, Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Con- 
certo Grosso for String Orchestra was 
played for the first time in this comn- 
try by the High School String Or- 
chestra of the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich. Reger Sessions‘ 
Second String Quartet was played for 
the first time on May 28 by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Pro Arte Quar- 
tet, to whom it was dedicated. In the 
same program, which was devoted en- 
tirely to his works, Mr. Sessions ap- 
peared as pianist in his Violin and 
Piano Duo. 

Nell Tangeman was the soloist in 
the first performance of Ned Rorem's 
Six Irish Poems, for voice and or- 
chestra, in a Radiodiffusion Francaise 
program conducted by Tony Aubin on 
July 4. During the 1952-53 season, 
the Chicago Symphony, with Julius 
Katchen as soloist, will give the first 
performance of the young American 
composer's Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Rorem, whose ballet Mélos recently 
won second prize in the Prix de 
Biarritz competition, has been given 
a Fulbright scholarship for the coming 
year. 

Alan Shulman's A Laurentian Over- 
ture is to receive its first performance 
during Guido Cantelli’s guest-conduct- 
ing engagement with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in January. 

Douglas Townsend has been com- 
missioned to compose the score for 
The Infinite, a ballet to be created by 
Nina Youshkevitch for presentation in 
the Young Choreographers’ -Night 
program in January. Alec Templeton 
participated in an all-Templeton cham- 
ber-music program that was given at 
Music Mountain, Falls Village, Conn.. 
on Aug. 12. His String Ouartet No. 2 
(played by the Berkshire Quartet) 
was given its first concert perform- 
ance, and his Sonata for Piano and 
Violin and Fantasy Quintet for Piano 
and String Quartet were performed 
for the first time anywhere. 

Psalm of David, Norman Dello 
Joio's newest composition, was broad- 
cast over New York’s municipal sta- 
tion WNYC on Labor Day. The re- 
cording was made when the work was 
given its premiere in May by the 


chorus and orchestra of the Crane 
Music Department of the State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Potsdam, 
N. Y. The work was commissioned 
by the students of tle Crane Chorus. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted the 
first performance of Kenneth Leigh- 
ton's concert overvire, Primavera 
Romana, at the Live1pool Festival on 
Aug. 4. Five new works by Isadore 
Freed were played for the first time 
during the past season The composer 
conducted the San kgrancisco Sym- 
phony in his Second Symphony; Bela 
Urban played the Violin Concerto in 
Hartford at the violin festival in 
Hartford; Leonard Seeber played the 
Second Piano Sonata in a Town Hall 
recital; Davis Schumaa played the 
Trombone Rhapsody ia a WNYC 
broadcast; and the Uvwited Temple 
Chorus of Lawrence, N Y., sang the 
choral-cantata, Jerusalezn Redeemed. 

John Atherton's Morvtai Suite and 
Granville English's Evening by the 
Sea were played for the first time in 
the Town of Babylow Symphony's 
final concert last season. Many new 
works for band were given first per- 
formances by the Goldman Band in 
its summer series of concerts in New 
York. Among the composers repre- 
sented were Peter Mennin, Nicholas 


Miaskovsky, Erik Leidzen, Edwin 
Franko Goldman (conductor of the 
band), William Schuman, Robert 


Russell Bennett, and Roger Smith. 
When Bohuslav Martinu's Comedy 
on the Bridge was produced in New 
York in May by the Mannes School 
opera department it was recorded by 
the Voice of America for broadcast 


to Czechoslovakia, the composer’s 
native land. More than 125 American 
composers, including Ernest Bloch, 
George Gershwin, Charles Ives, and 
Randall Thompson, are represented in 
a music library recently established at 
the United States Embassy in Stock- 
holm. The collection, from which 
works may be borrowed, contains or- 
chestral and operatic scores, chamber 
music, vocal and instrumental 
and choral compositions. 

Sigma Alpha Iota has announced 
the opening of the second series of 
composition contests in its American 
Music Awards program. American 
born composers between the ages of 
22 and 35 are eligible to compete for 
two awards of $300 each—one for a 
choral work for three-part women’s 
voices, and one for a_ vocal solo 
Howard Hanson, Walter Hendil, and 
Vincez+ Persichetti will judge the 
works. All entries must be made by 
March 1, 1953. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Rose Marie Grentzer, 169 
North Professor, Oberlin, Ohio 

Another composition contest open to 
citizens of the United States is one 
being conducted by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York. $100 will be 
awarded for a choral composition for 
male voices. The deadline for entries 
is Jan. 1, 1952, and entry blanks may 
be obtained by writing to the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, 154 West 18th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

The first performance of Charles 
William Midgley's Symphony No. | 
(Peace) will be given on Dec. 3 by 
the Stockton Symphony. 


sok S, 


Correction 


The Albeneri Trio gave the first 
performance of the late Artur 
Schnabel’s Piano Trio in the 1947 
chamber-music festival at Tangle- 
wood, and played the work again at 
the Frick Museum in the spring of 
1948. It was erroneously stated in 
the composer’s obituary in the Sep- 
tember issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
that the ensemble had not played the 
work in public. 





Presscr presents 


THIRD STREET RHUMBA.. 


new, modern, rhythmic selection 


California. 
recital number 





NEW PIANO DUETS 
_. Clifford Shaw 


Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, famous record- 
ing and concert duo-pianists, have popularized this 


130-41006 .75 


PALOS VERDES (Green Cliffs of California) 


Paul Stoye 130-41053 .85 


\ magnificent piece inspired by the Green Cliffs of 
Of medium difficulty yet an excellent 


MENUETTO from Sonata Op. 2, No. | 


Beethoven-Ogle 110-40092 1.00 


An exceptionally melodic concert number! Second 
piano part is an effective addition to this movement 


Send for our PIANO CATALOG Dept. MA-11-51 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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tions kindly advise— 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. — -:- 


Piano Teachers 


Free thematics and other descriptive literature 
are sent on request. If you wish to receive our 
regular announcements of new piano publica- 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


—The Specialized Catalog of Piano Teaching Material— 
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ALTHOUSE 


VOCAL STUDIO: 260 West 72nd St. 


TR. 7-3538 New York 23, N. Y. 











WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 


er of Successful Singe 


T r 
For many years Fac sumere ool ef Music 
L . OF MUSIC, LONDON, ENG. 
NIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
P . N.Y. 24 MO 2-9469 


MEISLE 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Association 
Teacher of Singing 


333 W. 57thSt.,NewYork19 CO 5-5329 











RICHARDSON 


Lies 


























CARLO 


MENOTTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Columbus Circle 














New York City Cl. 7-5973 
JAMES M. 
TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


316 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-7043 








GEORGE 


RASELY 


Voice Specialist 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Tele.: LOngacre 5-3516 














Bianca Dimitri 


SAROYA-ONOFREI 


Soprano Tenor 
Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


200 W. 58th St., New York JU 6-1883 











REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2634 











Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 75th Year 
216 South 20th Street 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Eminent foonity 
Expert Child Teaching 
Complete Degree Courses 









EDUCATION 


rah Lawrence College has begun 
PP on a building that will 
house its performing arts activities. 
Designed by Marcel Breuer, the build- 
ing will contain , auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 500. A flexible 
stage arrangement incorporates an or- 
chestra lift that may be depressed for 
use as a regular pit, raised to form 
a stage extension, or lowered to the 
basement to serve as an elevator for 
raising heavy scenery to the stage. 
During the summer the back wall of 
the stage may be removed to provide 
for the presentation of open-air events 
before audiences seated on _ tennis 
courts behind the building. Music 
practice and listening rooms, a dance 
studio, a chamber-music room, and a 
costume shop will be located on a 
lower level of the building. 


The Olga Samaroff Foundation, 
Inc., has awarded grants-in-aid for 
the 1951-52 school year to two pianists 
—Robert Vokes, a pupil of Beveridge 
Webster at the Juilliard School of 
Music, and Jack Maxin, a pupil of 
Edward Steuermann at the Philadel- 
phia Conservatory. 





Philine Falco's pupil Stephanie Au- 
gustine is singing the role of Tuptim 
in The King and I during Doretta 
Morrow’s temporary absence from the 

musical. 


The Westchester Conservatory of 
Music has added Reginald Kell to its 
faculty. 


Constance Wardle, teacher of sing- 
ing, is now teaching only two days a 
week, since she is acting as personal 
representative for several young art- 
ists and as booking representative for 
the Bernard R. LaBerge Management. 


The New York College of Music 
has appointed Yascha Fischberg to its 
violin faculty. 


Leon Rothier, bass, will give his 
second series of Six Matinees of Song 
at Three this season. Given on the 
second Sunday of each month, Decem- 
ber through May, the informal musi- 
cales are held in Mr. Rothier’s studio 
in the Steinway Building. The pro- 
ceeds from the series are applied to 
the Leon Rothier Scholarship Fund. 


The Juilliard School of Music 
has established two new awards—the 
John Erskine Scholarship and Ernest 
Hutcheson Scholarship—in memory 
of the former teachers and adminis- 
trators. Mr. Erskine was the school’s 
first president, and Mr. Hutcheson 
was president from 1937 to 1945. 


Konrad Wolff gave a series of 
three lecture-recitals on piano litera- 
ture, in London, during August. 


Genia Robinor is the new head of 
the piano department of the Third 
Street Music School Settlement in 
New York. She will continue to teach 
at the Philadelphia Settlement Music 
School. 


The Boston Conservatory of Music 
has announced that two of its former 
students—John T. Riley, baritone, and 
Grace Hunter, soprano—are now 
scholarship students in Europe. Mr. 
Riley received the Harriet Woolsey 
Award for study in France, and Miss 
Hunter was given a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for study in Italy. 


Jascha Veissi has been appointed 
head of the chamber-music depart- 
ment of the Music Academy of the 
West, Santa Barbara, Calif. He will, 
in addition, play viola-sonata recitals 
on tour with Adolph Baller, pianist. 


Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, has chosen Henry Cowell to 
succeed Nicolas Nabokov, who re- 
signed from its faculty to become a 
director of the Ford Foundation. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music, 
which started its fall term with the 
registration in its 


largest history, 


opened its faculty recital series on 
Oct. 10, with a program by Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, head of the voice 
department. 


The College of Jewish Studies, 
in Chicago, is presenting an Institute 
in Jewish Music this year. Leon 
Stein, chairman of the theory and 
composition department at De Paul 
University, and Hyman _Reznick, 
music supervisor for the Board of 
Jewish Education, are chairmen of 
the institute, which will offer courses 
in cantorial recitatives, prayer modes 
and chants, synagogue music for or- 
gan, theory, and choral singing. 


The Greenwood Music Camp, 
Cummington, Mass., presented in Au- 
gust a concert of contemporary cham- 
ber music played for and by young 
people. Thirteen composers, includ- 
ing Hindemith, Shostakovich, Bloch, 
Bartok, Jacobi, and Lockwood, were 
represented in the program, and some 
wrote works for the occasion at the 
invitation of Ruth McGregor, of the 
camp’s faculty. 


Northwestern University has ap- 
pointed John F. Ohl chairman of the 
department of music history and lit- 
erature. Mr. Ohl was formerly chair- 
man of the Fisk University music de- 
partment, and he is the author of a 
book, Masterpieces of Music before 
1750. 


The University of Illinois has ap- 
pointed Charles Leonhard to its fac- 
ulty. Mr. Leonhard, who formerly 
taught at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will develop the univer- 
sity’s program of doctoral work in 
music education. 


Hebrew University, in Jerusalem, 
has been given a grant by the Esco 
Foundation for Palestine that will 
provide for the recording, transcrib- 
ing, and analyzing of sacred and secu- 
lar ethnic music in Israel. The work 
will be done by Johanna Spector. 


State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Penna., has given Gladys Dunkel- 
berger. a leave of absence from its 
faculty to teach in Austria during 
the current academic year. Miss 
Dunkelberger’s work in Europe is 
being made possible by a Fulbright 
award. 


Lehmann Begins 
Interpretation Classes 


SANTA BarBARA, CALIF. — Lotte 
Lehmann, a member of the faculty of 
the Music Academy of the West, 
opened her classes at the school on 
Oct. 3. One of her courses is devoted 
to the interpretation of Italian, French, 
German, and English art songs, and 
another to the interpretation of oper- 
atic roles and scenes. Both courses 
will have auditors as well as partici- 
pating students. 


Presser Representative 
Named for Eastern Schools 


Bryn Mawr, Penna. — Althea 
Thompson has been appointed eastern 
educational representative for the 
Theodore Presser Company. She will 
— her headquarters in the offices 
ere 


Schuman Resigns 
From Schirmer Post 


William Schuman has resigned his 
post as director of publications for 
G. Schirmer, Inc. His work will be 
taken over by Gustave Schirmer, head 
of the publishing firm. 


Small Loss and Profit 
Shown by Two Orchestras 


At the conclusion of the 1950-51 
season the Philadelphia Orchestra re- 
ported a deficit of only $23.61. This 
figure, however, did not include the 
sum of $267,000, which the orchestra 
borrowed to buy a controlling interest 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Mu- 





sic, where it gives its home concertg 
Another orchestra, the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, was able to show qa 
profit at the end of the same re 
$465.25. Its expenses amounted 
$218,303. Those for the Philadelphis 
Orchestra were $1,017,543.61. 


Chattanooga Orchestra 
Appoints New Manager 


CuHaTTANoocaA. — Colleen Cosgrove 
has been appointed manager of the 
Chattanooga Philharmonic Associa- 
tion. She replaces Ralph Black, who 
resigned to become manager of the 
Buffalo Symphony. Miss Cosgrove 
has been manager of the Kalamazoo 
Symphony for the past six years, 
Joseph Hawthorne continues as mu- 
sical director of the Chattanooga or- 
ganization, which includes both an 
orchestra and chorus. Under an ex. 
panded budget the association has 
planned for the coming season a series 
of eight subscription concerts, as well 
as several Pop concerts, youth con- 
certs, and a tour. 

—Lowe._L LEHMAN 
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RECORDS 








November 1, 1951 


Two Sets of Excerpts 


From Verdi's Don Carlo 


Both RCA Victor and Capitol, tak- 
ing advantage of the publicity attend- 
ant on the Metropolitan revival of 
Verdi's Don Carlo have released sin- 
gle LP discs devoted to excerpts from 
that opera. The Victor release con- 
tains a somewhat random sampling of 
the score, sung in Italian, largely by 
artists who appeared in the Metropoli- 
tan revival; the Capitol one contains 
the third act, as sung in German at 
the Vienna Staatsoper. : 

The Victor recording, which has 
Blanche Thebom as Eboli, Jussi 
Bjoerling as Carlo, Robert Merrill as 
Rodrigo, Italo Tajo as_ Philip, and 
one E. Markow as the Friar, begins 
with its most sizable excerpt—the 
first act from Carlo’s Io I’ho perduta!, 
through his aria, the Friar’s reap- 
pearance, and on to the end of his 
Meyerbeerish duet with Rodrigo. This 
and Mr. Merrill’s concluding Per me 
giunto were recorded with the RCA 
Victor Orchestra, conducted by Re- 
nato Cellini. Miss Thebom’s Veil 
Song and O don fatale! were cut in 
England with Warwick Braithwaite 
conducting the London Symphony. 
Mr. Tajo, who was not with the 
Metropolitan at the time of the re- 
vival, sings Ella giammai m’amo and 
the ensuing cavatina, accompanied by 
the RCA Victor Orchestra, conducted 
by Jean Morel. : 

Capitol’s Vienna Staatsoper third 
act, which has Alois Pernerstorfer as 
Philip, Hilde Konetzni as Elisabetta, 
Elisabeth Hoengen as Eboli, Alexan- 
der Welitsch as the Grand Inquisitor, 
and Georg Oeggl as Rodrigo, with 
the Vienna Symphony conducted by 
Erwin Baltzer, overlaps the Victor 
disc in two arias—Ella giammai 
m’amd and O don fatale! 

Since music from Don Carlo is dif- 
ficult to come by on records, aside 
from these two arias, both of these 
discs are well worth having. The 
Victor, in addition to serving as a 
partial memento of the Metropolitan 
production, has the distinct advantage 
of being sung in Italian, and Mr. 
Tajo’s delivery of the great bass aria 
is by all odds better stylistically than 
Mr. Pernerstorfer’s. Perhaps the 
finest thing on the Capitol disc is 
Miss Hoengen’s flashing performance 
of O don fatale, although Miss The- 
bom’s vocally less perfect version has 
slightly more dramatic impulse. 

The Capitol recording, however, has 
Miss Konetzni’s Elisabetta, and it has 
the great scene between Philip and the 
Grand Inquisitor, which even if it 
were sung in Hottentot would remain 
one of the supreme things in all 


opera. 
—J. H., Jr. 


French Performances of Carmen 
And La Damnation de Faust 


In addition to its official Metropoli- 
tan Opera recordings, Columbia has 
released two complete operas recorded 
in France—Bizet’s Carmen and Ber- 
lioz’ La Damnation de Faust. Both 
are excellent reproductions of per- 
formances that, if missing the patent 
to be called great, are in all regards 
very superior. Above all, in these 

tench operas done on their home 
ground there is a unity of artistic 
purpose and an agreement on artistic 
Means that make the few minor flaws 
seem negligible. 

n Carmen, Solange Michel sings 
Superbly as the protagonist. Some 
might want to hear a little more of 
the animal in her voice, but taken on 
its own terms her characterization is 
complete and completely projected. 


Not the least of her virtues is the 


marvellously clear and incisive diction 
that she shares with all the rest of 
the cast. Raoul Jobin, although not 
always in his easiest voice, sings 
Soundly and well as Don José, and 
ichel Dens is an elegant Escamillo. 






Martha Angelici combines lyricism 
with dramatic awareness as Micaéla. 
Lesser roles are taken by other Opéra- 
Comique functionaries, and that insti- 
tution’s chorus and orchestra are con- 


ducted supremely well by André 
Cluytens. This performance, follow- 
ing Opéra-Comique practice, uses— 
and to excellent effect—spoken dia- 
logue instead of the recitatives com- 
mon in this country. 

The recording of Le Damnation de 
Faust does not seem quite as good, 
perhaps because the work does not 
have so extensive a history of poor 
performances. Nonetheless, Georges 
Jouatte, in the title role; Paul Caba- 
nel, as Mephistopheles; Mona Lau- 
rena, as Marguerite; and André 
Pactat, as Brander, all sing with 
polish and fine characterization. Miss 
Laurena, it could be noted, is listed 
as a mezzo-soprano, although Mar- 
guerite is supposed to be sung by a 
soprano. Geraldine Farrar was the 
Marguerite in the first (and last) 
Metropolitan production, in 1906-7. 
The Emil Passani chorus and orches- 
tra are conducted by Jean Fournet in 
an incisive, authentic presentation of 
a score whose episodic nature poses 
dramatic problems that, except in 
France, have kept it from becoming 
a repertory item in spite of its bril- 
liance and fantastic power. 

—jJ. H., Jz 


Baroque, Classical, and Modern 
Music in a Distinguished Edition 


For many years the music of Cou- 
perin, Rameau, and others published 
in Paris by the Editions de I’Oiseau- 
Lyre has been world-famous for its 
scholarly accuracy and its beautiful 
engraving, design, and paper. Now 
Louise B. M. Dyer, head of the pub- 
lishing firm, is seeking to match the 
quality of her printed music with that 
of the long-playing records issued un- 
der the Oiseau-Lyre label from 122 
Rue de Grenelle, Paris 8. The 
samples we have received are four 
in number—a “concert of baroque 
music,” consisting of chamber works 
by Vivaldi (Sonata in E minor, Op. 
1, No. 2), Loeillet (Trio Sonata), 
Keiser (Trio Sonata), and Handel 
(Concerto, for flute, violoncello obbli- 
gato and continuo); excerpts from 
Hippolyte et Aricie, the first success- 
ful opera of Jean-Philippe Rameau; 
Mozart’s Symphonies in G major, K 
199, and D major, K. 202; and Frank 
Martin’s Petite Symphonie Concer- 
tante, for harp, harpischord, and 
piano. Except for Roger Désormiére, 
who conducts the Rameau operas, the 
performers are unfamiliar, but all 
have been chosen with discernment, 
and the various assignments are ful- 
filled with discretion and competence. 
The recordings are a little dead in 
sound, according to our standards, but 
they are exquisitely balanced and ut- 
terly clear. 

—C. S. 


Other Chamber Music 


ArriacaA: String Quartets No. 1, D 
minor, and No. 2, A major. Guilet 
String Quartet. (Concert Hall). 
These amazing quartets prove that 
the world lost a great talent when 
Juan Cristosomo Arriaga died in 
1826, at the age of twenty. Born in 
Bilbao in 1806, he went to Paris to 
study violin, and he published these 
quartets in Paris in 1821-22. Arriaga 
belongs to the age of Haydn and 
Mozart in his musical taste and 
style. His quartets are thematically 
fresh, beautiful and original in 
workmanship, and flawlessly idio- 
matic. The Guilet Quartet plays 
them with the devotion they de- 


serve. 
—RS. 


JanAcexk: Youth. Prague Wind Quin- 
tet, assisted by V. Kotas, bass 
clarinet. Bartos: Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Prague Wind Quin- 
tet. (Mercury). Youth (Mladi), 

one of Janacek’s masterworks, has 

the naivete and songfulness of folk 
music, yet it is woven with supreme 


skill. The blending of timbres, the 
use of harmoniG color, the easy 
development of this music grow 
ever more impressive as one studies 
it. The Prague Wind Quintet and 
the collaborating artist perform it 
in inspired fashion. Frantisek Bar- 
tos’ suite is as highly seasoned as 


3, Op. 73. Fine Arts Quartet. (Mer- 
cury). The Fine Arts Quartet of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany introduced this work to the 
American public in May, 1947, a 
year after it was composed. Of its 
five movements the most powerful 
is the third, a sombre march. 


one of M. Jourdain’s plats, and it —R.S. 
is wholly delightful. “« Piano Music Listed 
MiLHAuD: String Quartet (1912). Mozart: Sonata, D minor, K. 448. 


TurtnA: La Oracion del Torero. 
WQXR Quartet. (Polymusic). Mil- 
haud’s First String Quartet was 
composed under the spell of the 
Debussy quartet, yet it is stamped 
with Milhaud’s own personality. 
The performance is accurate but 


CuHaprieR: Three Romantic 
Waltzes. Amparo and José Iturbi, 
duo-pianists. (RCA Victor). 


Organ Music Listed 
OrcAN Revertes. Virgil Fox, organ- 


pedestrian. In thé Turina piece the ist. Works by Brahms, Humper- 
players are less respectful and more dinck, Boccherini, Dvorak, Saint- 
convincing. Saéns, Bingham, Bach, Béhm, 


—R.S. 


Rubinstein, and Mendelssohn. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: String Quartet No. 


(Columbia). 
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BOOKS 


A Widely Ranging 
Life of Monteverdi 





MONTEVERDI, CREATOR OF MODERN 
Music. By Leo Schrade. New 
York: W. W. Norton. 1950. $6. 


Leo Schrade, who is professor of 
the history of music at Yale Univer- 
sity, has written not merely a study 
of Monteverdi but a valuable and 
widely ranging synopsis of the music 
and general culture of Monteverdi's 
time. Mr. Schrade explains what he 
means by the term “creator of modern 
music” at the outset. Monteverdi, he 
tells us, “based his music on the se- 
cure foundation of truth of art and 
form, on integrity of craft and style, 
on the authority of law and norm. 
But his art also embraced the truth 
of human passion, experience, and 
tragedy, of all human existence. Mon- 
teverdi was the first and greatest 
among musicians in his blending of 
art and life.” 

Mr. Schrade begins with an exam- 
ination of the ars perfecta of the 
Netherlands. The second chapter is 
devoted to the position of the ars 
perfecta in sixteenth-century Italy. 
With this perspective established, Mr. 
Schrade turns to Monteverdi’s begin- 
nings in Cremona—to the 23 little 
motets for three voices, Sacrae Can- 
tiunculae, of 1582, his first published 
compositions, and the canzonette. It 
was in the madrigals, however, that 
Mr. Schrade_ believes Monteverdi 
“Showed for the first time the hand of 
a master.” 

The author’s comments on Mon- 
teverdi’s Scherzi Musicali include the 
question of the influence upon him of 
the French chanson. The book abounds 
in passages such as this, which open 
vistas for further study. He next takes 
up the Mantuan madrigals and the 
Mantuan music-drama. It was in Man- 
tua in the spring of 1607 that Mon- 
terverdi’s Orfeo was first produced. 
In 1613 the composer was appointed 
maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s 
Cathedral in Venice. Mr. Schrade 
once again provides a solid historical 
background for his account of Mon- 
teverdi’s Venetian career. 

The fourteenth chapter of the book 
is devoted to the new art of madri- 


gals, in which Monteverdi “exhibited 
new achievements in craftsmanship 
and in expressive power.” The next 


treats of the art of representation: 
ballo, scenic cantata, drama. Unfor- 
tunately, Monteverdi’s dramatic works 
for many of the superb festivities of 
this period have disappeared. The 
Composer at St. Mark’s is the head- 
ing of the next chapter, after which 
Mr. Schrade takes up the madrigalian 


work of Monteverdi’s old age. The 
final chapter considers his late dra- 
matic compositions, including L’In- 


coronazione di Poppea, composed 
when he was 75. It ends with a re- 
capitulation of Monteverdi's signifi- 
cance to modern music. The volume 
has a valuable selective bibliography 
and a copious index. 

—R. S. 
John Erskine's 
Autobiography 


My Lire rn Music. By ,onn Erskine. 
New York: William Morrow. 1950. 
$3.50. 

Although the late John Erskine was 
active in many fields as a_ teacher, 
novelist, lecturer, azid administrator, 
music was always a major factor in 
his life. His passion for it, and his 
happiness in playing the piano in- 
spired the most artractive parts of 
this autobiography. The book con- 
tains reminiscences of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Ernest Hutcheson, Walter 
Damrosch, Albert Stoessel, Carl En- 
gel, Olga Samaroff, and other figures 
in the musical world. Mr. Erskine 
president of the Juilliard School of 
Music from 1928 to 1937, and he gives 
valuable information about the school 
and its problems. His comments on 





the Metropolitan Opera are also pro- 
vocative, although some of them are 


open to debate. 


—R. §, 
Other Books 


ScHIRMER’s GuIpE TO Books oy 
Music AND Musicians. Compiled 
by R. D. Darrell. New York: G, 
Schirmer. 1951. $6. 


R. D. Darrell, whose first edition 
of The Gramophone Shop Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music was a model 
of practical and attractive listings of 
author-title-and-subject materials, has 
performed a_ similarly useful and 
praiseworthy chore for books on 
music. His 400-page Guide to Books 
on Music and Musicians lists (sub- 
ject to inevitable omissions, which ap- 
pear to be few) all the in-print books 
in English (except children’s books) 
on musical topics and topics closely 
related to music, music education, and 
musical institutions and practices, 
Collections of music are excluded, as 
are articles in periodicals (which are 


listed in the monthly publication 
Music Index). Appendices contain a 
selected list of foreign titles and a 


smattering of the best juvenile books, 
Books are listed under subject head- 
ings rather than under authors’ names 
(except in cases in which the title 
suggests no general subject heading) ; 
adequate cross-references make titles 
easy to find. The typographical format 
is clear and understandable, and the 
book puts as few impediments in the 


way of its user as is humanly pos- 
sible. Illuminating and pointed de- 
scriptive comments by Mr. Darrell 


help to demarcate the areas covered 
by many of the books listed. For 
practical use in investigating the 
resources of musical commentary and 
for the sheer pleasure of browsing 
among provocative titles, the guide is 
an invaluable contribution. 

—C. S. 


Tue Conpuctor AND His Baton. By 
Nicolai Malko. Copenhagen: Wil- 
liam Hansen. 1950. 

The distinguished Russian-born con- 
ductor, now director of the Grant 
Park concerts in Chicago, brings to- 
gether in a generous and perceptive 
volume (originally published in Dan- 
ish, and here translated into some- 
what rough-and-ready English) the 
fruits of his experience as a conduc- 
tor and as a teacher of conducting at 
the Salzburg Mozarteum and else- 
where. With clearly organized method 
and adequate, albeit often redundant, 
clarity he considers the physical and 
intellectual requisites of the conduc- 
tor; the technique of time-beating; 
the use of the baton as an instrument; 
the complexities and subtleties of ges- 
ture; and the use of the left hand. 
Perhaps even more important than 
these methodological considerations i is 
the constant reflection the book gives 
of its author’s artistry and his pene- 
tration into the meaning of music. 


THe Nature or Music. By Her- 
mann Scherchen. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery. 1951. 


This book is a thing of shreds and 
patches, as though it had been pieced 
together from notebooks in which the 
celebrated conductor jotted down 
thoughts about music and analyses of 
its structure. The opening chapters 
contain a somewhat telegraphic sur- 
vey of investigations in acoustics that 
led to the formulations of Joseph 
Sauveur and Jean-Philippe Rameau. 
The middle section is given over to 
somewhat disjointed but often sug- 
gestive paragraphs and __ sentences 
about “the creative process in art.’ 
The rest of the book-.contains pet- 
ceptive and somewhat detailed analy- 
ses of structural and expressive as- 
pects of works by Bach and Beetho- 
ven. The volume as a whole is in- 
teresting not as a clear or organized 
presentation of its material but as 4 
series of insights into the mind of an 
unusually intelligent and knowledge- 
able musician. 

—Cxe 
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American Operatic Debut 
Title Role—“Boris Godounoff” 
San Francisco Opera Association 


Oct. 2, 1951 


TEATRO COLON 
Buenos Aires 


ICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI 


@ "Rossi-Lemeni is superb as Boris Godounoff. New basso 
proclaimed finest since Feodor Chaliapin." 
Cecil Smith, San Francisco News, Oct, 3, 1951 


@ "A new star. Rossi-Lemeni's talents are immense. The adjective 

‘king-sized’ has been done to death in contemporary journalism, 

but you don't know what it really means until you have seen this man, 

his overwhelming physique and bis imperial bearing. We shall enjoy 

his tremendous voice and magnificent presence many times again.” 
Altred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 4, 1951 


@ "Rossi-Lemeni wins cheers in role of ‘Forza’. Makes impressive 
Abbott in Verdi opera. The dignity and rich voice of the Abbott 
not only won cheers for Rossi-Lemeni but gave assurance that the new 
basso would be extremely welcome in any role." 

Marjorie M. Fisher, San Francisco News, Oct. 5, 1951 





